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Annual Meeting 


At the Annual Meeting of the Voting Members of the 


American Society for Psychical Research, Inc., held on 
January 30th, 1945, the following Trustees were elected 
for a term of three years, ending January 1948: Mr. 
Gerald L. Kaufman, Dr. Edward J. Kempf, Dr. Margaret 
Mead, Dr. Joseph B. Rhine, and Dr. Bernard F. Riess. 


The President, Dr. George H. Hyslop, presided at the 
Meeting. The following Members were present: Mrs. E. W. 
Allison, Mrs. Alice T. Cox, Mr. Arthur Goadby, Mrs. 
Lawrence Jacob, Mr. Gerald Kaufman, Mrs. R. L. Ken- 
nedy, Jr., Mrs. Brian Leeb, Dr. Margaret Mead, Dr. 
Gardner Murphy, Mr. Lawson Purdy, Mr. William O. 


Stevens, Mrs. Henry W. Warner and Mrs. John J. White- 
head, Jr. 


At the Meeting of the Board of Trustees, which took 
place immediately after the Annual Meeting, the following 
officers of the Society were re-elected for the year 1945: 
President, Dr. George H. Hyslop; First Vice-President, Dr. 
Gardner Murphy; Second Vice-President, Mrs. Lawrence 


Jacob; Treasurer, Mr. Lawson Purdy, Secretary, Mrs. 
E. W. Allison. 
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The President has appointed the following Committees 
to serve for the year 1945: 


RESEARCH COMMITTEE: 
Dr. Gardner Murphy, Chairman 
Mrs. E. W. Allison 
Mr. Gerald L. Kaufman 
Dr. Edward J. Kempf 
Dr. Bernard F. Riess 


FINANCE COMMITTEE: 
Mr. Lawson Purdy, Chairman 
Mr. Gerald L. Kaufman 
Dr. Edwin G. Zabriskie 


PUBLICATIONS COMMITTEE: 
Mrs. E. W. Allison, Chairman 
Dr. Gardner Murphy 
Dr. Joseph B. Rhine 
Mr. William Oliver Stevens 


MEMBERSHIP COMMITTEE: 
Mrs. John J. Whitehead, Jr., Chairman 
Mrs. Henry W. Warner, Vice-Chairman 
Mrs. Lawrence Jacob 
Mrs. Richard L. Kennedy, Jr. 
Mr. William Oliver Stevens 


For the Voting Members: 


Mr. William Oliver Stevens 
Mrs. Henry W. Warner 
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Difficulties Confronting the Survival Hypothesis 


GARDNER MURPHY 














In our last issue’ an attempt was made to summarize the 
main types of evidence for human survival. It was pointed 
out that the evidence—which ranges from apparitions coin- 
ciding with death, through simple mediumistic phenomena, 
to the cross correspondences and proxy sittings—cannot be 
regarded as final proof. If progress is to be made, it will 
be through squarely confronting the difficulties, not by 
seeking to escape them. The clarification of the difficulties 
as they appear today may be a helpful step toward an intel- 
ligent quest for more complete and convincing evidence. 

























The Biological Difficulty 


From the viewpoint which the science of the last three 
hundred years has given us, it is clear that the electrical 
particles which we call “matter” have through eons of time 
grouped themselves in ever more complex ways; the more 
stable modes of grouping tend to endure, the unstable to 
disappear. It is in this way that the simplest living things 
appear to have arisen. No one, of course, knows the origin 
of life; but there appears to be no permanently unbridgeable 
gap between the organization and behavior of certain non- 
living particles and the organization and behavior of very 
simple unicellular organisms. 

It used to be considered sufficient to say that if a mate- 
rial body possessed the capacities for growth, repair, and 
reproduction, it was alive. Particles of non-living matter 
may at times take on attributes very close to these threé. 
Physical and chemical conditions determine the possibilities 
for growth, repair, and reproduction, as well as the trans- 
mutation from a unicellular to a more complex multicellular 
form, like a butterfly—or a man. Organic evolution, or 





1“An Outline of Survival Evidence,” by Gardner Murphy, Journat A.S.P.R., 
Vol. XXXIX, January, 1945, pp. 2-34. 
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development of types of living things, appears to be an 
instance of a constant process of variation in the modes of 
organization of physical particles. Some of these living 
modes of organization remain stable in spite of all sorts of 
threats; they defend themselves adequately, and may be able 
to encroach upon others. Their continued existence is ulti- 
mately a question of their adaptation to their environment. 


The nervous system appears in the evolutionary process 
as a way of facilitating the conduction of impulses from 
one part of the organism to another, permitting the efficient 
coordination of movements which occur in response to 
environmental changes. The nervous system is a system 
which specializes in conducting impulses from one part of 
the body to another, and in the process of integrating dif- 
ferent bodily activities.” Now the nervous system, becoming 
ever more complex in the service of such integration, ceases 
to be simply a basis for action, and becomes the basis for 
awareness of outer and inner changes, for if integration is 
to be adequate, there must be complex processes of dis- 
crimination. We cannot say categorically that no conscious- 
ness is directly associated with any other part of the body, 
and we cannot say why discrimination has to take the form 
which we call awareness; but we can say that throughout 
nature the degree of complexity of the nervous system is 
a major clue to the degree of complexity of awareness. To 
say that the brain is derived in the evolutionary process 
largely because it makes possible fine discriminations is a 
way of saying that finely diversified types of awareness are 
essential to diversified behavior. From the biological point 
of view, a major role of the nervous system, and of the 
brain in particular, is that of mediating such discriminations 
and adaptive responses. 

Moreover, the specific parts of the brain mediate the 
specific qualities of experience. Let the surgeon expose part 
of the brain in a patient under local anesthesia, probing 
electrically here and there; he may elicit in the patient spe- 


2Integrative Action of the Nervous System, by C. S. Sherrington, Scribner’s, 
New York, 1906. 
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cific experiences of warmth, cold, touch, by stimulating 
those regions which have long (on anatomical grounds) 
been assigned to the mediation of these same experiences 
of warmth, cold, touch. Injury, moreover, to specific regions 
of the brain may obliterate the capacity to experience 
the corresponding warmth, cold, or touch sensations, just 
as injuries to the auditory or visual centers may cause 
disturbance, or even loss, of auditory or visual experience. 
(This specificity of localization is much finer in man than in 
the lower mammals.) It is difficult to think of any conscious 
process except in terms of the total dynamic adaptive 
process thus mediated by the nervous system. The biological 
point of view makes it difficult to think of any aspect of 
awareness as continuing independently of the very sub- 
stratum which has given it its place in nature. 

So far, we have considered simple impressions from the 
senses, the more elementary types of sensory awareness. It 
is sometimes held that the life of feeling is in a different 
category. But modern work shows clearly that feeling also 
has its physical basis; feeling depends in large part upon 
functions in the “old brain’—that part of the brain which 
is oldest in the evolutionary process, far older than the 
great cerebral hemispheres of the “new” brain, upon which 
man relies for his more complex mental processes. The life 
of feeling and emotion appears to depend upon centers 
which have not changed much in millions of years, centers 
which are activated in both man and animals under condi- 
tions of shock, on the one hand, and of strong positive 
instinctive responses on the other hand. Savage, rage-like 
behavior, for example, appears even when the cerebral 
hemispheres are no longer functional. It is true that the 
living body acts integrally, and that we have no right to 
speak of isolated feelings as located in isolated parts of the 
nervous system. But we can say that feeling is associated 
with the functioning of the old-brain centers, just as thought 
is associated with the centers in the “new” brain. In cases 
of encephalitis lethargica (epidemic sleeping sickness), for 
example, disorder in old-brain centers may result in dis- 
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order in the life of feeling. In certain types of brain path- 
ology, the loss of feeling is reported. Even the manifesta- 
tions of the will, so often regarded as transcending plysio- 
logical interpretations, can be blotted out by organic disease. 

The argument from evolution and from anatomy is paral- 
leled by the argument from individual development. In the 
newborn infant, personality is limited largely to tempera- 
mental individuality. As the brain undergoes a series of 
specific physiological changes, more and more new types of 
experiences become possible to the child; these new ex- 
periences constitute the mental predispositions which are 
said to make up the child’s personality. Over a period of 
several years, the personality development follows from the 
appropriate brain development, and any impairment in such 
brain development, or any factor retarding it, is immedi- 
ately reflected in the retardation of personality growth (in 
its intellectual or temperamental aspects, or both). 

From the biological viewpoint, there is nothing to suggest 
that the conscious processes are any more independent of 
the body than are the circulatory, digestive, glandular, or 
other physiological processes. This is not a philosophical 
conclusion, but a conclusion directly suggested by much 
biological evidence. Nothing would be gained by beating 
the dead horse of nineteenth-century “materialism,” a naive 
and one-sided statement as to the one-way “dependence” 
of mental upon physical. Such one-sided dependence is not 
the issue at all. Mind and body are not things about which 
we have ultimate knowledge, nor can we say that one is the 
“cause” of the other. They might perhaps best be conceived 
as two aspects of one fundamental unity, the ultimate nature 
of which we are not likely to guess for a long time. But it 
is extremely difficult, from a biological point of view, to 
conceive what is meant by referring to personality as inde- 
pendent of the living organism—so as to: survive beyond 
death—for the living organism is a psychophysical unity. 

Over and above such general difficulties as these, there 
are difficulties in imagining what a “personal existence” 
would be like without a body. Efforts to define “astral” or 
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“etheric” bodies are evidently crude attempts to cope with 
this huge problem. The fact that bodies are the vehicles of 
personality, and that most people have no clear conception of 
personality except in such terms, is at least a factor in our 
perceiving apparitions of the deceased as objects in space, 
and in our hearing voices, or feeling touches, as if a living 
organism were present. We try in the same way to conceive 
a trans-mundane existence as made up of seeing, speaking, 
acting, hearing, feeling, willing—all of which, so far as we 
know, are the expressions of an intact physiological system. 
Let the reader try for a few minutes to imagine what his 
personal existence would be like if he were deprived of every 
device for making contact with his environment, except 
through the hypothetical use of continuous telepathy to and 
from other invisible minds. Unless this effort is made— 
and unless some sort of intelligible substitute for life as we 
know it is offered—the attempt to schematize the nature of 
post-mortem existence is likely to be a sorry product of 
wishful thinking. And just as human personality is a receiv- 
ing station for physical and social events in the world sur- 
rounding us, so it is an action-center transmitting its 
characteristic directives to the things and persons which 
actualize its wants. A personality which neither made contact 
with an environment nor effected changes in that environ- 
ment would be a personality only in a very limited sense 
of the term. 


The Cultural Difficulty 4 


Along with this biological argument comes the problem 
of our dependence upon our heritage, our culture. We owe 
a very large share of what we are to the fact that we were 
born, grew up, lived our lives in a specific period and place. 


_ Our personalities are in large measure patterns of response 


to a given social environment. We are twentieth century 
Americans; not only our ideas, but our deeper traits, our 
attitudes, what we hold dear, have been largely determined 
by our surroundings, our upbringing, and our contact with 
other specific individuals who likewise have their specific 
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cultural backgrounds. If beyond the human personalities 
which we know, shaped by these known biological and 
social forces, there is some kernel of spiritual reality which 
altogether transcends and outlasts the physical organism 
and the specific conditions of time and place—something 
which is guided (as by the Karma of Hinduism) into new 
areas of experience in which it is to be clothed with a new 
external personality—it could still hardly be called a human 
personality. What we mean by survival is not this imper- 
sonal principle, but the habits, thoughts, memories, feelings, 
impulses, interests, which express us as men and women of 
a particular period and social group. If, as we exist after 
death, we are interchangeable with the personalities—the 
memories, thoughts, interests—of Iroquois Indians or pre- 
historic Chinese, or are without any definite memories or 
interests at all, this is personal survival only by a sort of 
play upon words. Yet there are difficulties in believing that 
that which owes its personal existence to a specific group 
of conditions, limited in time and space, a thing which be- 
longs to the United States in the twentieth century, could 
be crystallized and maintained in the functions of a per- 
sonal existence in an utterly different context. 


This argument is not offered as one independent of the 
biological argument, nor is it laid down as a dogma to be 
defended. It is of a theoretical type, and the degree of 
cogency to be assigned it will vary with the individual 
reader. But it is, I believe, an extremely serious difficulty— 
a difficulty which must be met with facts and with logic, 
not simply with protest. It is an aspect of the general propo- 
sition that personality as we know it is an expression of a 
particular group of relationships realized but once in the 
course of life on this planet. Could it be transferred to 
utterly different circumstances? And if it were so trans- 
ferred, would it still be the personality which we know? 


Survival Evidence is Colored by the Folklore of our Era 


Primitive man has, in general, believed naively in sur- 
vival; this belief derives in part from the fact that the 
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personalities of the recently dead are still very real to him, 
partly from the fact that his dreams of them make him feel 
that somehow they must still be alive. Apparitions of the 
deceased were often taken, as they are today, as full-fledged 
expressions of surviving personalities. This primitive atti- 
tude toward the deceased was in general (but with some 
exceptions) accepted about the Mediterranean basin until 
the age of Greco-Roman skepticism, as expressed in Aris- 
totle and Cicero. 

These two attitudes, of belief and of skepticism, have vied 
with one another in European thought ever since, with 
religion insisting upon survival, yet as a rule pointing to 
ancient rather than to contemporary evidence. With the 
eighteenth century, the notion of direct evidence, as con- 
trasted with traditional evidence, such as that of the New 
Testament, began to be emphasized. The Cocklane ghost 
was not to be laughed at; Swedenborg and other visionaries 
were to be heard, their evidence weighed. We have humorous 
glimpses of eighteenth century thought in Poor Richard’s 
Almanac. Benjamin Franklin tells of the invasion of his 
sleeping body by the spirit of his competitor, the almanac- 
maker Thomas Leeds, and of the automatic writing which 
his hand carried out in consequence. There were many 
spiritistic manifestations in the first half of the nineteenth 
century, when organized spiritualism, as a way of making 
contact between the two worlds, was established. 

Now, as Professor E. R. Dodds has emphasized,’ para- 
normal phenomena have been reported for some thousands 
of years; people asleep or in trance, or under the influence 
of drugs or fumes, together with a smaller number of 
people in a state of apparently normal consciousness, have 
appeared to be invaded by intelligences which desire to 
communicate. The kinds of intelligence which appear to 
communicate seem to depend largely upon the expecta- 
tions of the social group. Often the purporting communi- 
cators through special sensitives have been nature spirits, 





3“Why I do not Believe in Survival,” by Professor E. R. Dodds, Proc. 
S.P.R., Vol. XLII (1934), pp. 147-172. 
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demons, devils, angels, gods, and goddesses. The vast array 
of psychical phenomena—telepathy, clairvoyance, precogni- 
tion, psychokinesis, etc.—has been manifest through re- 
corded history as an aspect of special mental conditions 
which suggests to observers that forces beyond the indi- 
vidual are at work, but often with no thought of marshal- 
ing evidence for survival. Under the special cultural— 
especially the scientific—conditions of the last century, as 
expressed by the work of societies for psychical research, 
mediums have been constrained to use the paranormal gift 
primarily for securing messages from deceased human 
beings; their task is to give survival evidence. 


Dissociation and Histrionic Skill 


Whenever, over the face of the earth, communication 
with invisible forces is attempted, there is some cultural 
preparation for the execution of the task of mediation. The 
child may show the tendency to fall into trance, or may go 
to an adept to learn the art of “concentration.” Self-induced 
states of passivity, in which automatic writing, speaking, 
and posturing occur are more or less alike everywhere. One 
gives oneself the suggestion, throughout the training period, 
that one will serve as mediator for a given divinity or 
demon; and with few exceptions the primitive or the ad- 
vanced practitioner receives in some measure the sort of 
unseen power upon which he awaits. The manifestions carry 
to onlookers the sense of verisimilitude; one recognizes the 
characteristic earmarks of the divinity or demon, exactly as 
the sitter in a spiritualistic circle recognizes those earmarks 
which make a convincing demonstration of personal con- 
tinuity. The ability to portray that which has been fervently 
awaited is a skill which is apparently enhanced rather than 
reduced by the dissociated or sleep-like state which has been 
developed by training. The very fact that one loses one’s 
alert, waking personality makes it easier for that which 
remains of the self to cast itself in the roles assigned by 
the unseen powers. 


We reach, then, as a basis of operations, the conception 
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that the entranced personality gives itself to the task of 
bringing forth and making real the personalities who are 
desired as communicators. The important thing is to play 
the role well. Often the sensitive refers to personalities 
which never existed, as in the case of “Adam Bede.’* George 
Eliot, purporting to communicate directly through the en- 
tranced Mrs. Piper, gave elaborate descriptions of her life 
in Heaven. On one occasion the renowned authoress said 
to the experimenter, Richard Hodgson: “I saw him (Robert 
Burns) in the same building with the before mentioned 
spirits ... Shelley and Chaucer, the original and only writer 
of Canterbury tales ... I also saw the original Adam Bede. 
I also met Homer our dear old Greek poet, and I stopped 
and spoke with each one of them.” More important, how- 
ever, are those cases in which fictitious personalities purport 
to communicate directly. The fabulous “Bessie Beals,” de- 
































































F manded by Stanley Hall and Amy Tanner in their series 
” with Mrs. Piper, will serve as an example.’ Mrs. Sidgwick 
’ summarizes the case as follows (op. cit., pp. 177-178) : 
“ We are not, however, limited to inference from the failure of com- 
1 municators for evidence that they are sometimes not what they 
? profess to be, for Dr. Stanley Hall in 1909 took a short cut. to 
oT positive evidence by deceiving the control Hodgson [through Mrs. 
d- Piper] and asking for a niece, Bessie Beals, who had never existed, 
yf but who was nevertheless produced at several sittings. She said little 
ry at first, but communicated more fully by the third sitting, and 
“A connected specific memories with the sitter—mainly, though not 
entirely, such as might be suggested by his statements and questions. 
2 When in the end Dr. Hall told Hodgson that he (Hall)) had been 
ks deceiving him, and that there was no such person as Bessie Beals, 
n- Hodgson maintained her reality. The following is a report of the 
tly conversation (Studies in Spiritism, p. 254): 
an Dr. Hall: Well, what do you say to this, Hodgson? I asked you 
en to call Bessie Beals, and there is no such person. How do you 
e’s explain that? 
ich Hodgson: Bessie Beals is here, and not the— 
by 4“A Contribution to the Study of the Psychology of Mrs. Piper’s Trance 
Phenomena,” by Mrs. Henry Sidgwick, Proc. S.P.R., Vol. XXVIII (1915). 
: Cf. especially p. 117. 
ion 





5Studies in Spiritism, by Amy E. Tanner, Ph.D. Introduction by G. Stanley 
Hall. D. Appleton and Company, New York, 1910. 
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Note by Miss Tanner: At this point we laughed and I made some 
remark to the effect that that was just what we had said Hodgson 
would do, and the hand continued thus: 

Hodgson: I know a Bessie Beals. Her mother asked about her 
before. Mother asked about her before. 

Dr. Hall: I don’t know about that, Hodgson. Bessie Beals is a 
pure fiction. 


Hodgson: I refer to a lady who asked me the same thing and the 
same name. 

Dr. Hall: Guess you are wrong about that, Hodgson. 

Hodgson: Yes, I am mistaken in her. I am mistaken. Her name 
was not Bessie, but Jessie Beals. 


We can only say about this explanation that it is not plausible . . 
Dr. Hall might accidentally have hit on the name of a previous com- 
municator, but it is very unlikely that this communicator would have 
had memories appropriate to Dr. Hall’s fictions and have admitted 
him as her uncle. 

The trance consciousness, then, is as adept in its myth- 
making fantasy as it is in bringing forward those who have 
recently died; among the throng of invisible entities who 
wait to make themselves known, there is nothing to permit 
the dominant communicator, or control, to distinguish 
which are authentic and which are imaginary. The purport- 
ing Hodgson, who gives on the whole a rather good evi- 
dential picture of himself, vouches for the non-existent 
Bessie Beals. 


The Paranormal Gifts of the Sensitive 


How, then, is it that such an abundance of evidential com- 
munications have in fact been given? In the preceding paper 
we stressed the fact that much good material of this sort 
does exist, a great deal of which is not to be explained in 
terms of telepathy from those present at the sitting. To give 
an answer which is completely fair, it is important, I think, 
to give special heed to the various trance communications 
purporting to come from the deceased when in point of fact 
the alleged communicator is alive at the time. A very good 


case of this sort, containing much evidential material, was 
reported by S. G. Soal.® 


6“A Report on Some Communications received through Mrs. Blanche 
Cooper,” by S. G. Soal, Proc. S.P.R., Vol. XXXV (1925), pp. 471-594. 
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In 1922, during the course of Mr. Soal’s series of sittings with 
Mrs. Blanche Cooper, an English direct-voice medium, a “voice well 
articulated and extraordinarily clear and strong began to speak,” and 
gave the name Gordon Davis. Mr. Soal had known a boy by that 
name many years before, but had long since lost touch with him. He 
had heard a rumor that Davis had been killed in the first World War. 
During the course of two sittings, “Gordon Davis” referred to certain 
incidents known by the sitter to be true; for example, that he had 
lived in a place called Roch (Rochdale), and that he had last 
seen Mr. Soal on a train. The communicator also gave evidential 
material not known at the time to the sitter; for example, that he had 
a wife and one son. Moreover, Davis described in detail a house and 
its furnishings. Three years later, in 1925, Mr. Soal learned that Mr. 
Davis was alive and well. He visited him and found him living in a 
house which fulfilled in a striking way the description given in the 
sittings. Mr. Davis had not moved into this house until nearly a year 
after the communications were given. Mr. Soal summarizes by saying, 
“In the case under consideration the supernormal knowledge shown 
is of a high order. Not only is there penetration into the past of the 
‘communicator,’ but there are considerable indications that the future 
was also anticipated.” 





In spite of doubts which we believe Mr. Soal himself 
later cast upon the “Gordon Davis” case, it is very hard to 
accept the theory that “unconscious whispering,” or any 
other normal means of communication, could have given the 
wealth of accurate detail which was forthcoming in relation 
to Mr. Soal’s old friend. 


A less well-known but equally striking case was reported 
twenty years ago by Canon Douglas.’ He had a French 
chauffeur named Réallier who, at the outbreak of the first 
World War, returned to France to enter the army. Canon 
Douglas heard from his chauffeur after this only at long 
intervals. During a sitting with Mrs. Effie Halsey (Mrs. 
Vernon) in this country, Réallier appeared as communi- 
cator, first giving his name as Ravallier, then correctly as 
Réallier. A deceased nephew of Canon Douglas’, whose 
name was also correctly given, purported to be “helping” 
the chauffeur to communicate. A profusion of good evi- 





7Unpopular Review, January-March, 1919. See also Journat A.S.P.R., Vol. 
XIII, 1919, pp. 130-136, 281-283, and 492-494. 
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dential material was given, some of which the sitter knew 
at the time to be true. Other details were unknown to him, 
but were corroborated later. In this category can be placed 
a description of a “toolchest in disgraceful disorder, with 
several of the tools broken and useless,” and a description 
of an expedition to Salonika. But, as it turned out, the 
chauffeur was alive; he was at no time near the point of 
death nor in a critical condition. 


It seems that in such cases as these, the histrionic powers 
of the medium are called forth, and appropriate material is 
apparently picked up telepathically. Now we have already 
seen that the capacity to pick up needed material is highly 
developed in good sensitives; in fact, we cited evidence that 
such appropriate material can be “‘filched”’ from the minds 
of both present and distant living people.* If it be regarded 
as remarkable that the medium knows how and where to 
turn for material to complete the picture of the communi- 
cator, evidence for this capacity lies directly in these cases 
of Soal’s and Canon Douglas’. Whatever difficulties we may 
have with an interpretation, the power is clearly there. The 
same sort of ability to go out and get specific needed mate- 
rial is witnessed in good psychometric studies; for example, 
in those reported by Pagenstecher’ and W. F. Prince,’® and 
those more recently given us by Hettinger in England.” 


This specific capacity is often deemed incredible even by 
those who admit the evidence for experimental telepathy. 
Just why it should be incredible is not clear. After all, we 
should not be misled by our tendency to form an image of 
physical space in which the poor sensitive wanders, like 
Diogenes with his lantern, trying to find—among two bil- 
lion human beings—a mind possessing the necessary in- 


8“An Outline of Survival Evidence.” Cf. especially pp. 11-12. 


Past Events Seership: A Study in Psychometry,” by G. Pagenstecher, 
Proc. A.S.P.R., Vol. XVI, January, 1922, pp. 1-136. 


10“Studies in Psychometry,” by W. F. Prince, Proc. A.S.P.R., Vol. XVIII, 
1924, pp. 178-352. 


11The Ultra-Perceptive Faculty, and Exploring the Ultra-Perceptive Faculty, 
by J. Hettinger, Rider and Co., London, 1940 and 1941. 
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formation. Rather, it appears that space is utterly irrelevant 
to the issue; the mind makes contact with that which is 
relevant to its purpose. If a cluster of ideas relevant to a 
given central theme exists, it appears reasonable to believe 
(in line with Carington’s’” conception, for example) that 
ideas which are related tend to function as a unit. 


It must again be stressed, lest the point be regarded as 
sheerly hypothetical, that we have direct evidence that this 
process of filching and sifting among the minds of the living 
does actually occur. A curious case illustrating the com- 
plexity of the process is related by Lily Dougall in her essay 
“The Good and Evil in Spiritualism.”’* Because this case is 
not generally known, I shall quote it in full: 


“My friend, whom we will call Miss A, received a visit from an 
acquaintance we will call Mrs. B. The mind of Miss A was at the 
time absorbed by the details of some striking events which had lately 
occurred in her own circle, but she did not mention these events to 
Mrs. B, who was not an intimate friend, and was not personally 
concerned in them. In the course of conversation Mrs. B said she 
was on her way to keep an appointment with a visualizing medium 
... Mrs. B took her leave, but in a short time unexpectedly called 
again on her way home, to tell Miss A that her visit to the medium 
this time had been disappointing and useless. The medium had had 
and described a series of visions, but nothing in them was recognized 
by Mrs. B, and neither she nor the medium could make any sense 
out of the visions. Out of politeness, Miss A enquired their nature, 
and was amazed when Mrs. B’s recital set forth with considerable 
detail the events which had absorbed her own mind during Mrs. B’s 
visit before she went on to the séance. One curious detail was added : 
the visions had been ushered into the medium’s plane of vision by 
the figure of a Chinaman in fine apparel. Now, the odd thing was, _ 
that that very morning Miss A had happened to pass the Chinese Em- _ 
bassy in London, and had seen two gorgeously attired Chinamen 
coming down the steps, whose dress had greatly pleased her artistic 
sense. These Chinamen, had of course, nothing to do with the other 
events over which in those days her mind was brooding.” 










































































































12“Experiments on the Paranormal Cognition of Drawings, IV,” by Whately 
Carington, Proc. S.P.R., Vol. XLVII (1944), pp. 155-228. Cf. especially the 
section A Theory of Paranormal Cognition and Allied Phenomena. We also 
=, the reader to M. P. Reeves’s Review of the Carington theory, pp. 95-112, 
is issue. 
13From the book Immortality: An Essay in Discovery, by B. H. Streeter and 
others, The Macmillan Company, New York, 1917. 
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Shortly after the publication of Miss Dougall’s essay, Mrs. Sidg- 
wick indicated her wish to hear more details of the case. Miss A 
(who turned out to be a lady well known to Mrs. Sidgwick) there- 
upon communicated some further information in correspondence with 
Mrs. Sidgwick'* One striking incident concerned the medium’s 
description of a place of worship in which she saw four unusual 
pillars. Miss A was at the time of the sitting in great grief because 
of the death of a close relative. The funeral service of this relative 
had taken place in a building with a roof supported by huge and 
very unusual pillars. During the service four of these pillars had 
been in Miss A’s field of vision, and she stated that they had made 
a curiously strong impression on her mind. This, of course, was 
quite unknown to her acquaintance, Mrs. B, at the time she took 
the sitting. 


In good cases of crystal vision and of “traveling clair- 
voyance,” the sensitive may also make contact not only with 
the contents of minds directly concerned with the process 
of communication, but also with minds rather remotely 
linked with those present. An example of crystal vision 
illustrating this process is given by Andrew Lang:’* 


The percipient, Miss Angus, looked into the crystal ball for a 
gentleman, Mr. N., with whom she was only slightly acquainted. Mr. 
N. concentrated upon a young lady, unknown to Miss Angus, to 
whom he had been introduced at a dance. Miss Angus thereupon 
described a room, not a ballroom, in which she saw a young girl 
with brown hair drawn back from her forehead. The girl was either 
reading or writing letters under a bright light in an unshaded glass 
globe. She was wearing a highnecked white blouse. The description 
of the features and coloring of the girl tallied with Mr. N.’s recollec- 
tion, but he had only seen her once, and then in ball dress. Shortly 
after, however, Mr. N. met this young lady again, and she cor- 
roborated the details of the crystal vision. At the moment Miss Angus 
was scrying, the girl, attired in a highnecked white blouse, had been 
writing letters under an incandescent gas-lamp with an unshaded 
glass globe. 


We do not, of course, know all that is involved in such 
processes, but we can say that, starting from the associa- 
tions in the minds of those present, it is possible for a 
sensitive to imagine himself (or herself) to be at the place 





14Journal S.P.R., July, 1918, pp. 209-211. 
15SThe Making of Religion, by Andrew Lang, 2nd ed., London, 1900, p. 95. 
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of which someone present is thinking, and thereby make 
contact with the minds of persons at that distant point, 


seeing things as they are seen by them, even if these latter 
persons are not known to the sensitive. 


But the story does not stop here. The entranced sensitive, 
intent upon a realistic and complete portrayal of the de- 
ceased, may at the same time be the vehicle of precognitive 
powers, as in the newspaper tests of Drayton Thomas” re- 
ferred to in the earlier paper. We simply do not know 
whether these powers (which in the newspaper tests purport 
to be exercised by the deceased) are in fact exercised by the 
deceased, by the sensitive, or by some process of interaction 
between the two. But we do know from an abundance of 
evidence that the living sometimes exhibit precognitive 
powers; and the “law of parsimony,” which requires that 
a complex interpretation be ruled out whenever one making 
fewer assumptions is feasible, would perhaps make it more 
appropriate to attribute such powers to the sensitive until 
such a time as survival may be established. 


It is likely that along with such precognitive powers there 
are retrocognitive powers. Myers defines retrocognition as 
“supernormally acquired knowledge of the past, extending 
back beyond the reach of our ordinary memory.” It is 
strange that so much attention has been given to precogni- 
tion and so little to retrocognition, though indeed some 
spontaneous cases which seem to indicate retrocognition do 
exist.'* But if retrocognition be admitted, a sensitive’s 
capacity to read off directly the thoughts and feelings of 
an earlier period would enormously complicate our problem. 
It is, in fact, very difficult to see how good evidential com- 





16Some New Evidence for Human Survival, by C. D. Thomas, W. Collins 
Sons & Co. Ltd., Glasgow, 1922. 


17Human Personality and its Survival of Bodily Death, by F. W. H. Myers, 
Longmans, Green, and Co., New York and London, 1903. It should perhaps, 
however, be pointed out that Myers further says, in connection with retro- 
cognition, “But we can hardly conceive the Past revived, save in some mind 
which has directly observed it”—Vol. II, p. 262. 


18See, for example, Human Personality, Vol. I, pp. 592-593, and the little 
book An Adventure (Macmillan’s, 1911), by Miss Moberley and Miss Jourdain. 
Here the authors describe how on a number of occasions in the twentieth 
century they seemed to see the Gardens of Versailles as they were in the 1780's. 
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munications (such as we have from the purporting Myers, 
for example) can be properly studied in terms of hypo- 
thetical telepathy from Mrs. Verrall and other living classi- 
cal scholars while at the same time neglecting the possibility 
that the material is derived retrocognitively from the Myers 
mind of the years before his death. 


The Argument from Intention 


Now it is perfectly true that this whole argument over- 
looks the element of intention, activity, purpose, or down- 
right “invasion” of the sensitive’s consciousness by what 
appears to be the integrated surviving personality of the 
communicator. Speaking only for myself, this argument 
from organized personal activity in its full purposive char- 
acter would seem to be the strongest single argument 
offered by the whole range of survival evidence. The diffi- 
culty with the argument, however, if it pretends to be final 
and convincing rather than merely suggestive, is that the 
communications cited above from demons, deities, char- 
acters in fiction, and sheer mythological creations, also have 
something of this purposive character. Is it not possible 
that the purpose, which is already intense enough on the 
part of the sitter, reaches a level of passionate intensity in 
the subtle and sensitive response of the medium? The 
medium is completely devoted to the purpose in hand (for 
normal personal consciousness is gone); the trance per- 
sonalities probably believe themselves at the time to be the 
entities desired, and respond with energy to the demand to 
make themselves known. 


In the case of apparitions, too, we have abundant evidence 
of the role of motivation on the part of the percipient. 
Tyrrell’? has attempted, very properly, to show a deep-level 
interaction between the dynamics of agent and percipient, 
and we have agreed as to the legitimacy of this effort. But 
the thought and intention of the agent are seldom inferable 


19A pparitions: being the seventh Frederic W. H. Myers Memorial Lecture, 
by G. N. M. Tyrrell, Society for Psychical Research, London, 1942. 
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with certainty, while those of the percipient are often 
crystal-clear. There are, indeed, a number of indications that 
apparitions are cast in the mold of the percipient’s mind, 
and express his tendencies. In a case cited in the earlier 
paper, was it, in fact, the intention of a girl who had died 
many years before to reveal herself to her brother with a 
long disagreeable scratch upon her face?” The incident was 
dramatic and served to give both the mother and the brother 
a sense of real contact with the other world, since the mother 
had in fact unintentionally made such a scratch upon her 
daughter’s face when preparing the body for burial. Are 
we not dealing either with the mother’s or with the brother’s 
point of view—with their fears and hopes—or with some 
interaction of these two, rather than with any real spon- 
taneous portrayal of herself on the part of the girl? Why 
not say in all such cases that the unconscious of the per- 
cipient actively searches through past, present, and future 
for material appropriate to its needs, and when successful 
in making paranormal contact achieves the result in the 
form of an evidential hallucination? 


This is, indeed, an exact parallel to what we have already 
suggested regarding mediumship. We have seen that the 
deep-level wants of the sensitive, induced in response to the 
deep-level wants of the sitter, reach out into relevant psycho- 
logical material, bringing it together in organized form, and 
presenting it in the form of a purporting communicator. Is 
there a different problem involved when, instead of a 
medium, we have an ordinary percipient, temporarily en- 
dowed with paranormal gifts, who in the same way makes 


survival evidence out of the paranormal contacts which he 
is capable of achieving? 


It should be added that in the case of both apparitions 
and mediumistic communications the manifestations are 
anchored in the lives of the living, and that as living sources 
of information disappear, the manifestations disappear. The 
manner in which the Myers communications, in their more 





20Human Personality, Vol. II, pp. 27-30. 
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striking form, commenced with Mrs. Holland’s” reading of 
Human Personality is paralleled by the waning of the 
Myers communications as most of the automatists were 
removed, one by one, by death. The Myers communications, 
as well as the communications from Dr. Verrall, became 
much less impressive after the death of Mrs. Verrall. 
There were, of course, enough automatists left to make 
some continuation of cross correspondences possible (in- 
deed, the retrocognitive factors suggested above might 
account for this). But whatever it is that creates the need 
for contact between the living and the dead appears to fade 
as the specific living individuals involved are themselves 
removed from the scene. From this point of view, the 
sources of evidential material in the minds of the living are 
removed. It may, of course, be argued that this is because 
the deceased have passed on to some other plane from which 
they cannot or do not wish to reach back. But the point is 
very difficult to sist upon in view of the fact that among 
the very best of mediumistic controls, a fair number date 
their earthly existence back to periods many decades re- 
moved from our own. Mrs. Leonard’s Feda, for example, 
is purported to have died in India a century ago. 

It must be granted, despite all, that weight should be 
assigned to instances in which the surviving personality 
appears to exert its will, appears to invade the experience 
of the living, surprises them, forces them to recognize it. 
The only way to deal with this issue fairly is to ask whether 
we know the limitations imposed upon the desires of the 
living to make contact with their deceased loved ones, and 
at the same time to ask what we know regarding the con- 
scious or unconscious wishes of those who say that an 
apparition which they experienced was unexpected or un- 
wanted. To refer to still another case quoted in the earlier 
paper, is it accidental that the son who paranormally learned 
of his father’s latest will was the beneficiary of this will?” 





21“On the Automatic Writing of Mrs. Holland,” by Alice Johnson, Proc. 


S.P.R., Vol. XXI (1907-1909), pp. 166-391. 


22The “Chaffin Will Case.” Proc. S.P.R., Vol. XXXVI (1926-1928), pp. 


517-524. 
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And we are surely in no position today to say naively that 
all wishes stand at the surface of the mind, to be easily 
caught and described. 


We do know, moreover, that when ordinary (non-evi- 
dential) hallucinations or fantasies of distant loved ones 
are experienced, these loved ones are cast into an active role. 
They are not merely seen; they may speak and reach out. 
Those who experience such non-evidential hallucinations are 
able, by virtue of their need, to assign apparent initiative 
to the images or hallucinations which appear; in the same 
way the living percipient may supply the activity and initia- 
tive of evidential apparitions. 


This is probably not an altogether fair answer to the 
argument from purpose. For apparitions (and mediumistic 
utterances) often come unexpectedly rather than as pre- 
dictable responses to the thoughts of the living. But before 
we reach a conclusion regarding the strength of the evidence 
from apparitions, we should remember that there exist two 
classes of apparitions which make it very difficult to main- 
tain that the apparition must be a “representation” of a 
deceased personality: First, there are apparitions of the 
percipient’s own self, experienced while wide awake and in 
good light. The percipient sees himself as an external entity, 
exactly as he would see another person. He is still in his 
own body; the world of space about him is unaltered; but 
there, some feet from him, is his double. If the apparition 
is in a sense a portrayal of personality, and if the percipient 
is himself a personality, can this double be regarded as 
another personality? Apparitions of the self seem to sug- 
gest complex hallucinatory processes arising from uncon- 
scious needs, and from very special cerebral and optical 
conditions, all favorably realized at one moment. Especially 
interesting here is the celebrated instance of Goethe’s seeing 
himself as he proved to be years later.”* Goethe wrote in his 
Dichtung und Wahrheit as follows: 





23Quoted by W. F. Prince in his volume, Noted Witnesses for Psychic 
Occurrences, Boston Society for Psychic Research, 1928 p. 136. 
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I now rode on horseback over the footpath to Drusenheim, when 
one of the strangest experiences befell me. Not with the eyes of the 
body, but with those of the spirit, I saw myself on horseback coming 
toward me on the same path dressed in a suit such as I had never 
worn, pale gray with some gold. As soon as I had shaken myself out 
of this reverie the form vanished. It is strange, however, that I found 
myself returning on the same path eight years afterwards to visit 
Fredericka once more and that I then wore the suit I had dreamt of, 
and this was not by design but by chance. 


Secondly, there are instances in which the apparition is 
that of an animal, the entire experience being similar to 
those which we include among phantasms of the dead. A 
typical case was included by W. F. Prince in Human Ex- 
periences.* A woman lying ill in the hospital saw her dog 
come up to her bed, and felt his wet nose thrust into the 
palm of her hand. She particularly noticed that he was drip- 
ping with water. She also heard him whine before he dis- 
appeared. Believing that the dog had been brought to the 
hospital by a friend, she called an orderly to come and take 
charge of him. No dog, of course, was to be found any- 
where in her room. Later her husband told her that the dog 
had been drowned at about the same hour sixteen miles 
away from the hospital. 


It is, of course, entirely possible that something in animal 
nature survives bodily death; indeed, that the entire canine 
personality survives and projects itself upon the screen of 
our world. But it should at least be noted that our willing- 
ness to consider the possibility of human survival is rooted 
largely in our conception of the richness of the intellectual 
powers, and of the moral, social, and esthetic gifts of man- 
kind, or, on the other hand, in our belief in a spiritual 
principle or a soul; and that neither basis for a belief in 
animal survival rings true. It is true that we love our pets 
and want them to survive, and that animal apparitions are 
for the most part those of animals close to man. But this 
argument, if it has any cogency at all, suggests that it is the 
deep wish of man rather than something in the animal 


24Bulletin B.S.P.R., September, 1931, p. 120. 
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personality as such that gives rise to the apparitions. Psychic 
experiences of various sorts exist in fair number only in 
the case of those animals with whom individual human 
beings have an emotional tie: namely, dogs, cats, and horses. 


So, while the case from intention, whether in apparitions 
or in mediumistic communications, remains strong, we must 
admit that we know very little about the limits of what may 
be achieved in the way of a portrayal of the deceased through 
the strong motivation of the percipient (or special sensi- 
tive), expressing itself in a combination of histrionic and 
of paranormal capacities. 


Inconsistencies in the Case for Survival 


Up to this point we have simply raised questions regard- 
ing the evidence. We have sketched some of the reasons 
why the evidence cannot today be viewed as adequate and 
complete. There is, however, another approach. We must 
ask whether the evidence, aside from its incompleteness, 
hangs together in such a way as to make a reasonable or 
consistent whole. We are concerned in this section not with 
the strength of the evidence, but with its logical coherence. 

First among the questions which should be asked is the 
question whether the personalities which appear in the 
form of phantasms or communicators actually think, talk, 
behave in harmony with the known traits of the personali- 
ties which they purport to represent. This point comes out 
with great force when one turns to the communicators 
through mediums. Many of those appearing through a good 
sensitive—even those bringing good evidence of their sur- 
vival—seem to be cast in the same general mold; they are 
often too much alike, and think and talk too much like the 
medium, to convince the general observer of their au- 
tonomy.” There is not only the expected juvenility, not to 
say infantilism, of the child guides, and of the American 





25Whately Carington has directed much effort to show by experiment the 
degree of similarity between the different communicators through a single 
sensitive. But the whole question of the degree of independence of communicators 
and controls is still highly obscure. (See Proc. S.P.R., Vols. XLII, pp. 173ff, 
XLIII, pp. 319ff, XLIV, pp. 189ff, and XLV, pp. 223ff.) 
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Indian and other primitive controls who impart to many 
sittings a certain lightheadedness shared by other com- 
municators; there is a love of vague philosophizing of the 
uplift type, even when there is the avowed intention to stick 
to business. This lack of solidity is not confined to the 
sittings of the third-class sensitive. There can be two 
opinions about the question whether the communicating 
Myers in the cross correspondences is actually at the intel- 
lectual level of the Myers who wrote Human Personality; 
but there can be no two opinions about the question whether 
the Hodgson control through Mrs. Piper is at the intellectual 
level of Richard Hodgson as known to his research asso- 
ciates. We have already seen, in the case of “Bessie Beals” 
referred to above, the pitiful evasions put forward by the 
Hodgson personality when he is told that Bessie Beals 
never existed. And William James,” after studying sixty- 
nine sittings in which Hodgson professed to appear, re- 
ports similar vacuities and vacillations on the part of the 
Hodgson personality. This moral flabbiness, this willingness 
to have things both ways—to make statements and then 
wriggle out of them—creates for the sitter a certain fetid 
atmosphere in which serious thinking is difficult. It does 
not do any good to say that there is of necessity some 
“confusion” in such messages, or to say that the mind of 
the sensitive “colors” the material coming through. The 
trouble goes deeper. The dissociated mind is likely to be an 
irresponsible mind—nearly as much so in the case of a 
great sensitive as in the case of the ordinary ouija-board 
writer or automatist with pencil or planchette. And it is 
only the dissociated mental processes with which we directly 
deal; what lies behind is a matter of inference, in which 
one man will differ from another. 


It was just this sort of thing which led Mrs. Sidgwick” 


26“Report on Mrs. Piper’s Hodgson-Control,” by Professor William James, 
Proc. S.P.R., Vol. XXIII (1909), pp. 2-121. 

27“A Contribution to the Study of the Psychology of Mrs. Piper’s Trance 
Phenomena,” Proc. S.P.R., Vol. XXVIII (1915). Cf. especially pp. 5-7. And 
see also Mrs. Sidgwick’s earlier paper, “Discussion of the Trance Phenomena 
of Mrs. Piper,” Proc. S.P.R., Vol. XV (1900-1901), pp. 16-38. 
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to the view that while in Mrs. Piper’s trance the deceased 
perhaps influence the sensitive telepathically, the controls 
and communicators themselves constitute simply a series of 
secondary personalities. This would mean that we are not 
communicating directly with the deceased, and that the 
trance personalities simply draw upon the minds of the 
deceased (or are perhaps actually impressed by their minds). 
But if we resort to indirection of this sort, reasonable as 
this may be, we need be much less apologetic about the 
indirection assumed by the various hypotheses regarding 
telepathy from distant living persons. 


Still another type of difficulty appears in the “Ear of 
Dionysius* case—a discrepancy between personal traits as 
known and personal traits actually exhibited in the process 
of communicating. It will be recalled that the purpose of 
this splendid case was to transmit to the unsuspecting sitter 
a completely worked out unitary message which could not 
be attributed to any form of telepathy among the living, 
nor to any other normal source. The link which connected 
the “one eye” with the ‘one ear” could be found only in 
rather obscure works on the Greek poets. But, in point of 
fact, when the first fragments of the message had been 
given, the whole case was dropped for over a year. Within 
such a span of time the reading of the sitter (Mrs. Verrall), 
and that of the other classicists in the group, could of 
course not be foreseen and controlled, and any purpose such 
as was originally avowed was certain to be jeopardized. It 
is fortunately true that there is no evidence that the classi- 
cists did read during this interval any material which would 
serve as a basis for the later messages. The point we are 
making is quite different; it is to the effect that while many 
things in the messages are characteristic of Verrall and 
Butcher, it is not in the least characteristic of intelligent 
communicators, carrying out a plan, to make a preliminary 
approach, and then to drop the whole thing and turn to 


28“The Ear of Dionysius: Further Scripts affording Evidence of Personal 


Survival,” by the Right Hon. Gerald W. Balfour, Proc. S.P.R., Vol. XXIX 
(1916-1918), pp. 197-286. 
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other matters until new conditions are likely to endanger 
the whole test. And it does not get us far to say that time 
for the deceased may be different from what it is for us, 
for they have ostensibly adapted themselves, in order to 
give evidence, to our time and to our conditions. The more 
honest thing would be to say that the episode shows some 
of that dreaminess, vagueness—lack of tight, orderly, 
disciplined thinking—which characterizes automatism or 
dissociated processes generally. Thus not only do the con- 
tents of the communications frequently suggest a source in 
the minds of the living, but the very character traits of the 
communicators are sometimes unlike those which we should 
expect. This is not to deny that such cases as the “Ear of 
Dionysius” remain profoundly impressive as survival evi- 
dence, even in the midst of quandary as to the psychological 
contradictions involved. 


What Survives? 


Suppose we should agree that none of the objections 
raised can remove the cogency of the survival evidence, or 
seriously disturb the form in which it is presented; the 
question would still remain whether the thing within us 
which survives is in fact a personality in the sense in which 
we ordinarily use the term. We briefly touched upon this 
question when discussing the cultural determination of per- 
sonality traits; here we face it more directly in terms of 
the data of psychical research. Quite aside from the ques- 
tion of immortality (which cannot even be broached as a 
problem for present-day science, since very short spans of 
existence beyond bodily death are all that we can study), 
any demonstration of the survival of personality would 
have to show that all the essentials are in fact capable of 
enduring and remaining together. A memory, by itself, is 
not a personality, nor is a feeling, nor an act of will, how- 
ever poignant and intense such experiences may be. Even 
if the cross correspondences and the proxy cases be taken 
as making very probable the continuation beyond death of 
certain elements of individuality, it is possible that these, 
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like iron filings around a magnet, are brought into function 
by virtue of the needs of the living, these memories or pur- 
poses having a non-spatial and non-temporal existence. 
Here again, the doctrine suggested as an hypothesis is close 
to that of Carington (see reference 12), but it is closer still 
to a doctrine suggested by H. H. Price, as stated in his 
Presidential Address to the Society for Psychical Re- 
search.” Hauntings, he suggests, might arise from frag- 
mentary psychological processes transcending the operation 
of the percipient’s mind, but associated with his perception 
of particular buildings or places. In the same way, it is 
quite possible that the classical memories associated with 
Myers or Verrall come naturally into place when a Myers- 
like or Verrall-like personality is induced. in the trance 
consciousness. 


It might be better to state all this in terms of some such 
analogy as the following: Every physical activity makes an 
impression upon the matrix or field in which it occurs. For 
a time after a stone is dropped into the water, the orderly 
commotion of concentric spreading rings can be seen, and 
after an electric current is passed through a wire, the in- 


duced current set up around the wire takes the form of an 


electromagnetic wave propagated in all directions. It is 
quite possible that the processes of the brain initiate changes 
in some sort of matrix of which we have no direct knowl- 
edge, and that these changes survive in the matrix for some 
time, regardless of the continuation or discontinuation of 
the original physiological activity. Contact with these modi- 
fications of the matrix would constitute survival evidence 
in the strict sense, but might at the same time leave us 
completely noncommittal as to whether the entity that sur- 
vives is really a whole personality, and of course as to the 
length of time during which such survival might continue. 


Summary 
We have tried to show that it is difficult to envisage, in 





29“Haunting and the ‘Psychic Ether’ Hypothesis; with some Preliminary 
Reflections on the Present Condition and Possible Future of Psychical Re- 
search,” by H. H. Price, Proc. S.P.R., Vol. XLV (1938-1939), pp. 307-343. 
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the light of biology, any way in which personality could 
function without a living organism. In particular, we have 
tried to show that in terms of evolution and individual 
development, personality develops step by step with the 
development of the nervous system. In the case of the 
adult, normal personality is an aspect of normal bodily 
make-up, abnormal or defective personality an aspect of 
abnormal or defective bodily processes. Human personality 
is not simply a “stream of consciousness”; it is also an 
action pattern, and both consciousness and action are seated 
in the psychophysical unity of the organism, the chief inte- 
grating center being the brain. 

We expressed the suspicion that the expectations of the 
living may throw paranormal phenomena into the form of 
survival evidence, just as in other eras cultural demands 
threw the phenomena into the form of communications from 
demons or other non-human spirits. In line with this inter- 
pretation, we have stressed the histrionic skill of the dis- 
sociated or trance states through which an adequate repre- 
sentation of known personalities is achieved. If it be asked 
whether the rich survival evidences already existing, such 
as those briefly cited in the earlier paper, do not show the 
insufficiency of such interpretations, the reply is that extra- 
ordinary paranormal powers are actually the gift of certain 
sensitives. It is by no means an hypothesis—rather it is a 
definitely demonstrated actuality—that the trance conscious- 
ness may sweep about like an intelligently directed search- 
light, directing itself to items needed to complete an adequate 
simulation of the deceased. It was, moreover, suggested 
that retrocognitive contact with personalities now deceased 
may well be among the powers exercised. 

From this point, the argument turned to the constantly 
stressed question whether there is not in the communica- 
tions, or in the apparitions, abundant evidence of spon- 
taneity and initiative. It often appears that the deceased 
demand to make contact with the living. Granting the full 
force of this argument, as it appears, for example, in the 
Chaffin Will Case (reference 22), the counter-question has 
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been raised: Cannot the great need and the highly developed 
skill of the living create just such images and just such 
communications as are required? A complex and creative 
dream does neither much better nor much worse than a 
good communication, in creating for those who experience 
it the sense of real contact with another world. The uncon- 
scious and unknown powers of the living are so vast and 
so deep that it would appear to be a matter of ordinary 
scientific caution to attribute, as far as we may, to these 
unknown powers of the living the rich panoply of capacities 
which are often conceived to be the expressions of sur- 
viving selves. 


Passing on to the question of the internal consistency of 
the survival evidence, the question was raised whether there 
is not at times too much evasion and slipperiness to make 
it easy to believe that great men and great scholars are 
in fact involved in the production of the communications. 
It was urged that the current clichés about “confusion” 
attending the process of communication do not get to the 
heart of the difficulty. 

Once again, for emphasis, let it be stressed that our 
concern in this paper is with that critical spirit in the light 
of which better evidence, more adequate scientific: work, 
must be done.’ The questions which are raised here are by 
no means definitive. A negative case of this sort has its 
own inherent weaknesses and inadequacies. 

When I ask myself whether I personally accept these 
objections, and repudiate the evidence for survival, I find 
myself answering that it is improbable that the issue has 
been correctly stated at all. I think it probable that five 
hundred years hence the arguments both pro and con will 
sound childish and superficial, if indeed they sound relevant 
to the problem at all. Similarly, in dealing with the domain 
of normal, “everyday” psychology, altogether apart from 
psychical research, the temptation is to reach premature 
conclusions before questions have been rightly stated, just 
as it has at times happened in all the sciences. In Newton’s 
time, men argued whether light was matter or form; Newton 
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threw his weight in favor of the interpretation in terms 
of matter. From about 1800 to a few years ago, this “cor- 
puscular” theory was discredited, and the emphasis on form 
(wave-theory ) prevailed. We know today that both notions 
were inadequate; light is matter and form—both and 
neither—for the question was not rightly stated. In the 
same way, it is likely that we neither survive nor (to coin 
a term) “non-survive,” or that we do both or neither, 
depending upon what aspect of personality is involved, and 
upon the definition of survival. We simply have no frame 
of reference for a proper formulation of the question. 


Often a more appropriate attitude in science than belief 
or disbelief is to say: “It would be sheer chicanery to pre- 
tend that I have a right to an opinion.” This is a point of 
view which may properly have a strong claim upon our 
allegiance in psychical research. We may well respect those 
who, like Drayton Thomas, have reached an honest con- 
clusion in favor of full survival of personality after death, 
or those who, like Professor Dodds, wholeheartedly reject 
the hypothesis. But another position which is fully as 
defensible at the present time is that of saying that the 
case rests upon dead center, waiting for evidence so good, 
or objections so sound, as to warrant forming a judgment. 

Upon one who sees the issue in this way rests the obliga- 
tion to state as well as he can in what way the problem of 
survival should be defined, what types of survival evidence 
would in fact be completely adequate, and what types of 
objections would really be final. An attempt to fulfill this 
obligation will be made in these pages at a later time. 





Whately Carington’s Theory of Paranormal 
Cognition and Allied Phenomena :’ A Review 


MARGARET PEGRAM REEVES 


Part I: Resumé of the Carington Theory 


Of Theory and Theories:—Whately Carington’s recent paper 
reflects the growing need frequently expressed of late for an attempt 
to formulate a theory capable of explaining the facts of paranormal 
cognition. Collection of data is important only as a step in furthering 
understanding of a problem. And this attempt to understand and 
control is, as Carington puts it, “the only ultimate justification of 
scientific enquiry, as opposed to a mere jackdaw-like collection of 
oddities for its own sake.” 


“The whole history of science shows clearly that the formulation 
of theories, and the ruthless discarding of such as prove unsatisfac- 
tory, is an integral part of the process whereby we acquire worth- 
while knowledge of any kind. We start by observing facts; next... 
we produce a theory to account for them; we go on to argue deduc- 
tively that, if this theory be correct, then certain consequences must 
follow; then we turn again to the world of fact and ascertain, by 
deliberate experiment or otherwise, whether these consequences are 
actually observable. If they are, we conclude that the theory is a 
useful one—I do not say ‘true’ or even ‘correct’—and continue to use 
it to predict and co-ordinate, until either it breaks down and has to 
be discarded or modified, or else is more conveniently subsumed in 
some larger synthesis covering a wider range of facts than those of 
our particular field” (p. 168). 


The explanation of new phenomena may take one of two courses: 
it may show that the newly observed facts fit into an already existing 
scheme of things, or it may assume the necessity of creating new 
machinery for the especial purpose of accounting for these new 
phenomena. The difficulties of the second course are obvious, and 
it is considered to be in the nature of a last resort. But in the first 
course there is the less obvious danger that so many modifications 
and auxiliary hypotheses may be introduced that quite unwittingly 
as many unknown factors are smuggled in as are explained in terms 
of the already known. Carington cautions: 





1“Experiments on the Paranormal Cognition of Drawings, IV. Section B: A 
Theory of Paranormal Cognition and Allied Phenomena,” by Whately Caring- 
ton, Proc. S.P.R., Vol. XLVII (1944), pp. 155-228. 
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“If we want to explain a phenomenon by saying that it is only a 
special instance of, or of the same nature as, some antecedently 
known type of phenomenon, we must be prepared to show, without 
introducing undue modifications, that it does in fact conform to the 
laws and sub-laws governing that type of phenomenon” (p. 170). 


' Because the notion has gained some favor in the popular mind, 
Carington first discusses the “wireless” theory of paranormal phe- 
nomena. He rejects it because there are too many factors which do 
not conform to the laws of radiation as they are now known in 
physical science. “Clairvoyance,” or the operation of some kind of 
“sixth sense” comparable to normal vision, is rejected because it is 
incapable of accounting for pure telepathy and precognition. 


‘.. . Any hypothesis involving a quasi-sensory process of vision 
or the like lets us in for the most hideous complications and implausi- 
bilities . . . At present, however, I doubt whether the evidence 
necessitates the supposition that anything of the kind occurs at all. 
Recent work, notably that of Mr. Soal,? has very securely established 
the occurrence of precognition as a fact in nature; and it seems easy 
enough to explain all (or nearly all) the evidence apparently pointing 
to clairvoyance by a combination of this with telepathy . . . Since we 
must accept precognition anyway, and since it seems possible to give 
a much neater and more fruitful explanation of telepathy than anyone 
has yet proffered of clairvoyance, it appears unnecessary at the present 
time to cumber ourselves with the horrid intricacies of quasi-sensory 
clairvoyance into the bargain” (p. 172). 


Carington does not entirely deny the possibility of the occurrence 
of clairvoyance, and finds some of the spontaneous cases difficult to 
deal with on any other ground. Some of the experimental work, 
notably Rhine’s “psychic shuffle” experiments,’ also seem to him to 
present evidence of clairvoyance. Continuing with his consideration 
of clairvoyance, Carington says: | 


“But while I wish to keep an open mind on the point, I doubt 
whether I shall be wholly convinced until we have significant positive 
results from guesses made under conditions such that no one ever 
knows what the ‘targets’ of the individual guesses were, but only the 
total number of successes obtained . . . I am quite sure, however, 
humanly speaking, that it will not be found profitable, if ever we find 
ourselves constrained to accept true clairvoyance, to attempt to account 
for it on quasi-sensory lines. My own guess would be that we should 
have to seek tne explanation deep in the metaphysical hinterland 


2Proc. S.P.R. Vol. XLVI (1940), and (with Mrs. K. M. Goldney) Vol. 
XLVII (1943). 


3Journal of Parapsychology, Vol. II, June, 1938. 
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lying at the back of both physics and psychology, which is at present 
almost completely unexplored” (p. 172). 

Carington points out that the “common subconscious” theory, which 
suggests that telepathy is due to the possession by the parties con- 
cerned of a subconscious mind common to them both, is very closely 
allied to the theory which he is developing. “My own view of 
telepathy leads direct to the conclusion (as indeed, I think, does 
almost any other) that what we commonly regard as ‘individual’ 
minds are not so isolated and insulated from each other as is usually 
taken for granted, but are so constructed as to possess what may very 
reasonably be thought of as a ‘common subconscious’; but I suspect 
that it is probably more correct to think of this as the result rather 
than the cause of telepathic interaction, though this is not a point of 
any importance” (p. 173). 


It is made clear by Carington that two points of importance have 
not been cleared up by proponents of the “common subconscious” 
theory; first, why, if by virtue of a common subconscious, telepathy 
occurs between A and B, does it not also occur between A and C or 
D; and second, why does the particular thought of A occur to B rather 
than any other thought? “In other words, how does the common 
subconscious know which of the ideas it contains should be thrown 
up, so to say, into B’s field of consciousness?” (p. 173). 


The Association Theory:—Carington, having cleared the ground, 
now proceeds to give his own theory, which he proposes to call the 
Association Theory of Paranormal Cognition. The account of the 
basic phenomenon given by the Association Theory, he says, “is so 
simple that it almost hurts,” and he characterizes it as follows: 

“Consider the case of an experimenter, X, who sits down to draw 
any object, O, as an original for use in an experiment with drawings. 
There can be no doubt that the process of drawing will bring the 
‘idea’ of O, various thoughts about O, and various images connected 
with O, more or less prominently to his mind; and that the same 
will be true of various ideas, thoughts, and images connected with 
the experiment as a whole. It is also beyond doubt, as a commonplace 
of experimental psychology and of everyday life alike, that, if two 
or more ideas are presented to the mind in close temporal contiguity, 
such as here obtains, then re-presentation of one of them at some 
later date is likely to evoke the other or others; or, more accurately, 
the other is more likely to recur within any specified period of time, 
when that one is again presented, than if they had not been previously 
presented in conjunction. This is substantially what is meant by the 
familiar phrase Association of Ideas. 


“Now suppose that this same experimenter sits down again on 
some later occasion, such as the next evening, prepared to draw 
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another original in continuation of the same experiment, thus con-. 


fronting himself with substantially the same situation with its accom- 
panying ideas, thoughts, images, etc., connected with the experiment. 
No one would be surprised at the suggestion, which is indeed a 
necessary consequence of what has just been said about Association, 
that, other things being equal, he would be more likely to think of 
O—i.e., images, etc., relevant to O would be more likely to arise in 
his mind—than if he had not drawn O on the previous occasion. 
What does surprise us, and is the pith and core of the phenomenon 
to be explained, is the fact that when the percipient sits down to make 
his trial, it is found that the ‘idea of O’—+.e., images, etc., connected 
with O—are more likely to occur in his mind than if the experimenter 
had not drawn anO... 

“The essence of the Association Theory of Paranormal Cognition 
is that it supposes that, to the requisite extent, the minds of experi- 
menter and percipient are one and the same, and that they do to the 
requisite extent have access to the images, etc., derived from each 
other’s experience .. . In other words: Once we have made the funda- 
mental denial of the customary tacit assumption that images, etc., in 
one mind are NOT accessible to another mind, we need add nothing 
to what we already know about single minds in order to account for 
the main phenomenon observed” (pp. 173-175). 


K-ideas :—In the theory so far described, the idea of the experi- 
ment, E, plays a vital role. Without E, the process would not occur. 
E, however, is a special example of a general class of connecting ideas. 
Carington illustrates the role of connecting ideas, later called K-ideas, 
or simply K’s, by use of the following analogy: 


“For those who do not object to very crude analogies, not to be 
taken too seriously, it is rather as if X and Y were in two boats, and 
X wished to transfer to Y some object too heavy to pass across the 
gap; so he ties it to a rope, drops it over the side, and throws Y the 
other end of the rope. O is the object to be transferred, the associative 
performance is the tying of the knot, and E is the rope. 


“Evidently, however, it doesn’t matter what sort of a rope is used; 
and correspondingly there is no special merit about the ‘idea of the 
experiment,’ E, as opposed to any other idea, K say. Any idea with 
which X can associate O and capable of being presented to Y will, 
in principle, do as well. I shall refer generically to any ideas which 
may or do act in this capacity of intermediaries, or ‘connectors,’ or 
however we may care to describe them, as ‘K-ideas,’ and to the 
corresponding objects as ‘K-objects,’ and I shall abbreviate either to 
K’s whenever this is convenient. Thus the idea of the experiment, E, 
is only a special sort of K, though it naturally happens to be the sort 
most commonly operative in experimental work” (pp. 176-177). 
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When two ideas are associated by being presented to the mind in 
close temporal contiguity, they may be said to be connected by some 
kind of “link,” so that when either of the ideas is re-presented to 
that mind, the other is also likely to occur. But we should be on our 
guard against investing these “links” with properties analogous to 
physical linkage. It seems that, within reasonable limits, a plurality 
of K’s might be more effective than one, since each might be pre- 
sumed to have its own links with O, thus increasing the chance of O 
being called up in the percipient’s mind. This has bearing on experi- 
mental situations, where it may be possible to facilitate the process of 
percipience by providing not only E (idea of experiment), but also 
other K’s in the form of drawings or other objects known both to 
the experimenter and to the percipient: 

Rapport: Carington believes that ideas may be assumed to be 
made up of distinguishable components. The more common and con- 
crete objects tend to give rise to similar sets of ideas in the minds 
of all those experiencing them, while such abstractions as Socialism 
or Honesty may produce widely differing sets of ideas in the various 
individual minds. The occurrence of paranormal cognition depends 
on the degree of similarity between the idea-constituents of the sub- 
ject and the experimenter (in the experimental situation), or between 
the percipient and the agent (in spontaneous cases). The possession 
of ideas made up of preponderantly similar constituents, with ensuing 
likelihood of similar thoughts being drawn to the field of conscious- 


ness of the subject and the experimenter, is designated rapport by 
Carington. 


At this point, Carington pauses to take stock of the ground already 
covered. He asserts that, using only the basic Law of Association, 
together with a denial that ideas said to be “im” one mind are neces- 
sarily inaccessible to another mind, we are able “(a) to explain the 
basic fact of (telepathic) paranormal cognition, (b) to assert when 
it will occur and when it will not, viz., that it will occur when there 
is a K, but not otherwise, (c) to explain any ‘rapport’ that may 
be observed, and (d) to proffer a plausible method of promoting 
success in experimental work” (pp. 178-179). 


The Sub-laws of Association: Carington now turns to the im- 
portant question whether the evidence indicates that paranormal phe- 
nomena conform as expected to the basic laws of Association, and 
to its sub-laws. The two principal sub-laws of Association are the 
Law of Recency and the Law of Repetition. Translated by Carington 
into experimental terms, the Law of Recency would maintain: “Tf 
an experimenter (mind M) draws, and thereby associates with E, 
object(s) O; on the occasion(s) of the first experiment, O» on the 
occasion of the second experiment, and so on up to (say) Os; on the 
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occasion of the fifth experiment; then we should expect percipients 
(minds M’) working in the fifth experiment to score more hits, 
other things being equal, on the originals of the fifth experiment than 
on those of the fourth, more on those of the fourth than on those of 
the third, more on those of the third than on those of the second, 
and more on those of the second than on those of the first” (pp. 
180-181). Carington finds this phenomenon to have occurred in his 
own experiments,* and at that time he called it “displacement,” 
because it looked as if hits were being displaced from their proper 
positions to positions where they had “no business to be.” Although 
now finding the conception “definitely faulty,’ Carington does feel 
that such displacements into the past are not haphazard dispersions 
of hits, but represent a lawful, straightforward mnemic (memory) 
type of phenomenon, and that the effect is predicted on his Associa- 
tion Theory. Displacements in the opposite sense—hits in the same 
proportions for successive experiments yet to be performed—were 
also observed in his experiments, necessitating a peculiar theory of 
memory discussed later in connection with other considerations hav- 
ing to do with precognition. 


The Law of Repetition observes that if idea E is presented more 
often in conjunction with object O, and fewer times with object O2 
then, other things being equal, the re-presentation of E is more likely 
to bring the idea of O, than that of O,. This phenomenon was 
observed by Carington in experiments in which potential objects for 
use in the course of the experiment were variously: (1) listed, but 
not drawn or used; (2) listed and drawn, but not used; (3) listed, 
drawn, and used. The experiments (reference 4) demonstrated that 
the objects most frequently associated with the idea of the experi- 
ment in the minds of the experimenter and his assistants were most 
often found in the responses of the subjects, with objects drawn but 
not used ranking second, and those listed only ranking third; and 
those listed only were, in turn, more often found in the responses 
of the subjects than a comparable control group of objects which had 
not in any way been associated with the experiment. 


Coordination of Facts :—At this point, Carington applies the Asso- 
ciation Theory to certain phenomena observed in the field of experi- 
mental paranormal cognition, and attempts to coordinate a number 
of facts which might otherwise seem isolated and unrelated. 


1. He points out the underlying similarity of the displacement 
effect observed by Soal (reference 2) and that occurring in his own 
experiments, and compares the effect to the familiar memory curve, 
the decline in each instance not being a product of weakening of 


*Proc. S.P.R. Vol. XLVI (1940). 
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memory links, or due to passing of constant time intervals, but due 


rather to the intervention of new associations which produce new 


and inhibiting responses. 

2. The fact that a subject may be able to “pick out” the relevant 
thoughts, the O’s which are related to the experimenter’s E (idea of 
the experiment), is accounted for by the function of the K (the 
connecting idea common to both participants). Along the same line, 
when more than one O is associated with the idea E of the experi- 
ment, as in some of Carington’s experiments when there was a 
plurality of agents and objects, other things being equal, the subject 


is equally likely to hit on any one of the O’s connected with the 
experiment. . 


3. Reasoning from his theory, Carington correctly predicted the 
null results for an experiment somewhat similar to those done by 
himself, but set up in such a way that the drawings used in the 
experiment would have little advantage in so far as possibilities of 
strong individual associations, or K-potentialities are concerned, over 
a large number of prepared drawings not used in the experiment. 

4. Carington defines the “state of mind combining concentration 
in some respects and relaxation in others,” concluded by Murphy and 
Dale® to be favorable to telepathic phenomena, as the holding of the 
idea E in so far as possible unassociated with any other object than 
the clear and unambiguous idea of the O of the experiment in the 
mind of the experimenter; or, on the part of the subject, the simple 
idea of the experiment, E, without any other associations, being held 
in mind. This holding of single ideas in mind is equivalent to con- 
centration, the necessarily ensuing absence of other ideas is the 
concomitant relaxation. 

5. In one group of his experiments (reference 4), Carington 
provided his subjects with a photograph of his study, so that the 
subjects had an opportunity to familiarize themselves with the sur- 
roundings in which the experimenter worked. In another group of 
experiments, however, no such photograph was provided. The results 
of the experiments in which the photograph was used were consider- 
ably superior to those in which there was none. The difference is 
attributed to the reinforcing of the rather vague idea of the experi- 
ment, E, with an artificial K-object. 

6. Rhine’s “terminal salience’® may be accounted for on the 
ground that the E (which is presumably not a simple factor, but is a 
composite of E, E,, Es, Es, etc.) does not remain constant through- 
out the experiment. Any extrinsic idea, X, by definition not a K, 
impedes the process, since it is not in the mind of both agent and 





SJournat A.S.P.R., Vol. XXXVII, January, 1943. 
6Journal of Parapsychology, Vol. V, September, 1941. 
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percipient. On the other hand, some idea Y, becoming a K-idea by 
virtue of being present in the mind of both agent and precipient, 
enhances the scoring. Any “landmark” discernible by both agent 
and percipient, such as the beginning and the end of a run in a card- 
guessing experiment is of the Y, or K-producing type, and is to be 
expected to increase the rate of scoring. 


Nature of Reality :—Carington comments on the naive mistake of 
identifying “real” with “material,” and “unreal” with “non-existent.” 
In regard to “these immediate objects of sense . . . commonly known 
as ‘sensa,’ the term used by Professor Broad, though they are also 
called ‘sense-data’ and ‘percepts’ by some writers, notably Bertrand 
Russell,” Carington observes: 


“We may very well doubt, as many philosophers have most elabor- 
ately done, whether anything else exists and is ‘real’; but that sensa 
exist and are therefore ‘real’ at the moment they are sensed is about 
the only matter in the world about which there can be no doubt at 
all. . . In fact, the ontological status, if I may be allowed the term, 
of ‘ideas’ is higher than that of the ‘matter’ to which alleged realists 
make so subservient an obeisance” (pp. 192-193). 


Space in regard to sensa is to be considered in terms of relation- 
ship. Space in the physical sense is inseparable from the concept of 
mass, and sensa cannot reasonably be regarded as “masses.” Caring- 
ton feels that “the psychical world doubtless has its own space-time 
geometry corresponding to the properties of psychical entities; but 
it is not that of physics” (p. 194). 


The Psychon Theory of the Mind :—Carington introduces the word 
“psychon” by saying, “Largely to save the trouble of writing ‘ideas, 
viz., images and/or sensa’ every time we wish to speak of the entities 
involved in psychical processes and events, etc., I propose to speak, 
whenever convenient, of ideas, sensa and images, or their constituents, 
or of the states of mind, or minds, which they compose, as consisting 
of ‘psychons,’ without committing myself too deeply as to just what 
I mean by it” (p. 194). In a footnote he makes it clear that the 
word “psychon,” as he uses it, has no connection with the psychons 
postulated by W. M. Marston.” In addition to the convenience gained 
by the use of the one term rather than a phrase, Carington believes 
that the use of a concrete sounding word may counteract the naive 
tendency of regarding psychical entities as remote, diaphanous, and 
not amenable to scientific treatment. The introduction of the word 
psychon may promote the realization that psychical entities are “just 
as real, and (when we know how) just as amenable to rationalistic 
treatment as the atoms and electrons, etc., of physical science.” Thus, 


7Psyche, July, 1929. 
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although it is only a trick, the connotation of concreteness gives to 
psychical entities an air of manipulability, and this is important. 


Carington believes, moreover, that the next stage in the develop- 
ment of the subject is likely to be the shifting of our attention from 
the mind as a whole to a study of its constituents and the way in 
which they combine and interact, in much the same way that attention 
in chemistry shifted from “substances” to atoms. 

The view which Carington now holds of the mind is, he states, 
almost identical with that held by Bertrand Russell. Psychons (sensa, 
images, etc.) are grouped, or organized, or held together, by associa- 
tive links, and these psychons are the sole constituents of mind. There 
would be no mind left if the psychons were annihilated. In relation 
to this general statement Carington makes two reservations. The 
first concerns the status of psychons forming hallucinations. He is 
not certain whether these should be classed as sensa or images, or 
whether they should be regarded as being in a special category. They 
are in any event psychons, and Carington personally would not hesi- 
tate to classify them as images. The second reservation tentatively 
introduces a new factor into the picture: 

“ . ,. . It is almost certain that, sooner or later, we shall have to 
introduce something other than association into the picture, not as 
a constituent of the mind but as a kind of countervailing ‘force,’ so 
to say. I can best illustrate this by analogy: If there were only gravity, 
all material bodies would simply collapse onto each other, and if 
there were no inertia, they would do so instantaneously; or if there 
were only one sort of electricity, all charged particles would fly off 
in diverse directions under the influence of their own repulsion; 
and in either case no system would, so to say, ‘work’ at all. Or if all 
atoms had equal and infinite valency they would presumably all stick 
together in a chaotic mass, without forming distinguishable molecules 
and compounds. It looks as if a minimum of two ‘principles,’ or sorts 
of ‘force,’ or ‘properties’ of some kind, were needed in order for 
anything interesting to happen at all, and as if association will have to 
be supplemented by something else. This might, perhaps, take the 
form of a finite capacity, on the part of psychons, for forming associa- 
tive links, or an ‘inherent’ frangibility of the links themselves, or a 
‘dissociative’ tendency, roughly corresponding to electromagnetic 
repulsion where the associative tendency corresponds to attraction 
...” (pp. 195-196). 

In summation of his psychon theory of mind, Carington states: 

“According to my view, the mind consists of psychons, and nothing 
else whatever, grouped under the influence of associative linkages 
and (in accordance with the last paragraph) of such other ‘forces’ 
or analogues thereof as we may find it necessary to introduce. In 
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particular, I expressly repudiate anything in the nature of a Pure 
Ego, or Transcendental Self (supposing this phrase to have meaning), 
or a Mind such as could be said to ‘contain’ the psychons and to be 
capable of existing without them. I also repudiate all ‘acts of cogni- 
tion’ and the like, as constituents of the mind or of any state or 
aspect or activity thereof. Also anything that is to be called Desire, 
Emotion or Will, other than what can be provided by suitable con- 
figurations of psychons of suitable types” (p. 196). 


The Field Theory of Consciousness:—A major problem in the 
consideration of the problem of consciousness and of being conscious 
is the feeling of dualism between the “I” that is being conscious and 
the “not-I” sensa and images of which the “I” is being conscious. It 
is perhaps on account of this feeling of dualism between the “I” and 
its experiences that there has persisted the notion of the soul (or 
“self,” or ego) as an independent entity. If we accept this view, we 
are confronted with difficulties in respect to cases of automatism and 
the like, where there seem to be two selves working at once. If we 
reject the idea, it is difficult to see how we come to be conscious of 
anything at all. Equally unsatisfactory is a view which leads one to 
consider consciousness as a “stuff,” and sensa and images as “modula- 
tions” of that stuff. 


“My present view . . . is that consciousness is in no sense a kind 
of stuff any more than Gravitation is a kind of stuff, despite the 
equally substantival form of the word; but that it is ‘relational’ in 
the same kind of sense that gravitation is relational. We do not say 
‘Here are two material bodies amd some gravitation,’ we say that 
wherever there are two or more material bodies there will be gravi- 
tational attraction between them. Similarly, I suggest, wherever there 
are two or more associated psychons [in a footnote Carington ex- 
presses some doubt about using the word “associated”] there will 
be some sort or degree of ‘consciousness’ between them. In fact, 
we may stretch the analogy a shade further and say that the conscious- 
ness of any psychon system is its ‘associational field,’ much as we 
might say that the ‘gravitation’ or ‘electrification’ of a material system 
is its gravitational or electromagnetic field” (p. 197). 


The Self:—Psychons may be divided into sensa and images. In 
turn, the sensa may be divided into those which originate outside the 
body (exosomatic) and those which arise from within the body 
(endosomatic). The self, if there be need to speak of it, and Carington 
thinks this need should not often arise, must not be made to mean 
more than a semi-permanent nucleus of sensa of internal or quasi- 
internal origin, together, if need be, with such images as are most 
closely and most habitually associated with them. This nucleus will 
vary from time to time, but will preserve a certain continuity through- 
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out, just as there is continuity to a rope, even though its individual 
fibers may be only a few inches in length. The term nucleus does not 
denote any rigidly marked off area, but is rather a term signifying “a 
matter of degree—almost one might say of relative density of associa- 
tion.” This “self,” or nucleus of related psychons, would, by defini- 
tion, still be conscious, even were it possible to cut off from the outside 
all stimuli, and also, by some magic, to cut off all the images which 
would take their place, because the self consists of an aggregate of 
associated psychons. Presumably, however, the degree of conscious- 
ness would be enfeebled or diminished. 


“On the other hand, it would be incorrect to think of the nucleus 
or ‘self’ being conscious of the sensa of external origin which are 
normally present, in any sense implying that it would be equally 
conscious without them; for consciousness is a function, so to say, 
of the whole field of the whole of the psychon system as it exists and 
is organized at any moment, not the prerogative or peculiar property 
of any part of it. It is convenient, no doubt, to separate the system 
into the nucleus, or ‘self,’ and the externally originated sensa . . . or 
‘not-self,’ and to say that the first is conscious of the second; but I 
think that to do this may be just as misleading as to say that the 
Earth attracts the Moon while forgetting that the Moon is just as 
important a factor in the total gravitational Earth-Moon field as is 
the Earth” (p. 199). 


Emotion and Will:—Emotional states, according to Carington’s 
view, are produced by a combination of psychons derived from cer- 
tain visceral disturbances, in conjunction with the other sensa and 
images forming the context in which they appear. “Similarly, states 
of conation (striving, willing, etc.) are characterized by the presence 
of certain other particular sorts of psychons, especially, in this case, 
those derived from intramuscular and articular sources—often, of 


course, of subliminal intensity and not leading to overt action” 
(p. 200). 


Autonomy of Psychon Systems :—Carington’s views are particu- 
larly important in the consideration of the problems of multiple 
personality, mediumship, and survival of bodily death. Mind, or 
psyche, according to his theory, is an aggregate of associated psychons, 
and nothing more; if so, it must then be conceded that any aggregate 
of associated psychons is in some degree a mind. The bearing of 
this view on the problem of autonomous personalities, mediumistic 
controls, etc., is clarified by Carington as follows: 

“If it be true . . . that no mind or any state thereof can possibly 
consist of anything but sensa and images (psychons) organized in 
various configurations, then it follows that the special features of 
states describable as conative, volitional, desirous, purposive, etc., 
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such as are commonly held to characterize autonomous minds or 
personalities, are due to the presence of the appropriate proportions 
of the corresponding special types of psychons inter-related in the 
appropriate ways; and if this be true of the relatively large and 
important groupings, such as those we usually term ‘individual minds,’ 
there is no reason . . . why the same should not be true of lesser 
and subordinate groupings” (p. 201). 

In the normal mind, the subordinate groupings of psychons are 
usually weakly and poorly organized in comparison with the mind 
as a whole; sometimes, however, these lesser groupings may, as a 
result of special experiences, etc., develop a high degree of organiza- 
tion and thus achieve a corresponding degree of independent con- 
sciousness. If such be the case, we have what is known as “multiple 
personality.” Moreover, following the same reasoning in the opposite 
direction, it seems likely that the psychon systems of what we know 
as individual minds may, under some circumstances, be linked to- 
gether into larger syntheses, to an extent depending on the number 
and nature of the available and factually operative K’s. This view 
has tremendous importance for sociological theory, where it may give 
meaning to phenomena designated “the mind of the crowd,” “the 
spirit of the hive,” or “the soul of the people.” 


Emotion as a Factor in Telepathy:—Carington does not believe 
that the introduction of an emotional tone into the experimental 
situation would facilitate telepathic “transmission.” (He uses the 
term “transmission” for convenience only, holding that in the true 
meaning of the word, there is no transmission in the spatial sense.) 


The Association Theory applied to Special Instances :—Carington 
now indicates some ways in which the Association Theory of telepathy 
and the Psychon Theory of mind seem able to shed light on various 
problems of psychical research, these problems being other than those 
with which the theories were originally designed to deal. 


1. Psychometry and cases of spontaneous telepathy: Psychometry 
is interpreted as a perfect example of the functioning of the K-object. 
Spontaneous cases of telepathy are more difficult to explain, since it 
may be difficult to discover the presumably necessary K-idea present 
both to the agent and the percipient. The most likely candidates are 
the thoughts of either the agent or the percipient of himself and the 
concurrent thought of the agent or the percipient of the other party 
involved. For instance, during a crisis A almost surely has some 
thoughts of himself; if at the same time B is thinking of A, the 
psychons “thoughts of A” become K-ideas, and the associated thoughts 
of the crisis occurring to A also are associated in the mind of B 
with the thoughts of A. 


2. Apparitions and haunts: Carington treats rather briefly on this 
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subject, but seems in the main to agree with Tyrrell on the construc- 
tion of apparitions, substituting the term psychon-system for Tyrrell’s 
idea-pattern.® Carington conjectures a perfect continuity between the 
simplest telepathic impression and the most complicated case of an 
apparition collectively and spontaneously perceived. The Association 
Theory is thought to give a neat solution to the problem of why 
haunts are localized, why “ghosts, etc., are tethered to particular 
buildings, etc., like goats to stakes, instead of being free to roam at 
will.” The answer lies in the fact that the building, etc., serves as a 
K-object, just like the rapport item in a test for psychometry. 


3. Mediumistic controls: As Carington has already indicated, “we 
cannot suppose that the individuality and separateness of minds is 
other than a matter of degree.” After his long study of Mrs. Leonard’s 
control, Feda, he concludes that Feda is a secondary personality of 
Mrs. Leonard. Consistent with his theory, however, he at the same 
time maintains that: “The fact that the psychon-system known as 
Feda is derived from and linked in a particular way with the psychon- 
system we call the Normal Leonard personality, does not mean that 
it is not, within the framework of its limitations, a ‘real’ personality.” 
So, although Carington further states that he considers Feda to have 
a very immature and imperfectly balanced personality, he does believe 
her to have, within her limitations, as good a claim to being a “real 
person” as has Mrs. Leonard herself, and he raises the interesting 
question as to the extent to which Feda will be able to maintain 
existence after Mrs. Leonard’s demise, always assuming that there 
is some sort of survival. 


4. Survival of bodily death: While Carington has never doubted 
that the best survival evidence is very strong, on any commonsense 
interpretation of the word “survival,” he had hitherto been at a loss 
how to give satisfactory answers to the questions as to what survived, 
where that which survives is to be found, how continuity between the 
surviving part and the personality as we knew it is to be established, 


and what kind of existence the surviving personality might be sup- 
posed to enjoy. 


“According to these views [the Association Theory and the 
Psychon Theory of the mind], the proposition ‘Jones has, survived 
death’ will mean that ‘Jones’ mind’ continues to exist after the death 
and dissolution of his body; and ‘Jones’ mind’ will refer to all those 
images, etc., (psychons) which have been brought into being, or 
(preferably) organized together, in the course of his life as a result 
of the incidence of stimuli on his sense organs . . . together with such 
others as may have become linked with them, notably by telepathic 





8Apparitions: being the seventh Frederic W. H. Myers Memorial Lecture, 
S.P.R., London, 1942. 
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interaction with other minds, the whole being organized into whatever 
particular pattern of associational linkages, etc., his life’s experience 
up to the moment of death has in fact organized it into. The question 
of where the surviving part of Jones is to be found ceases to have 
any ordinary meaning, because psychons and psychon systems are not 
spatially located in the physical scene; and there is no difficulty about 
continuity, because the psychons surviving immediately after death 
are identically the same as those which formed Jones’ mind immedi- 
ately before it. In short, the body perishes, the psychon system sur- 
vives” (p. 211). 

Carington holds that the crisis of death should not be sufficient to 
disintegrate the psychon system, since it has in so many ways shown 
itself to be immune to the laws of physics. But, on the other hand, 
the mere survival of death is no guarantee of immortality. The 
absence of fresh physical stimuli, which in life act to bring about new 
configurations of images, might further a spontaneous disintegration 
of the mind. Or the surviving psychon system might gradually be 
absorbed into some common stock, thus losing its personal identity. 
On the other hand, it may well be that in post-mortem conditions, 
when the mind is cut off from the sensa of the physical world, tele- 
pathic experiences take the place of sensory experiences, possibly in 
such a way that considerable continuity and stability obtain. 


Precognition:—Carington devotes considerable space to precogni- 


tion in the form of an appendix, under the heading “Tentative Sugges- 
tions on Precognition.” The need for a theory of precognition is in 
some ways more urgent than the need for a theory of telepathy. After 
brief consideration of some of the theories already advanced, he 
suggests that it might be of use to start with a consideration of the 
nature of a thing. Here he accepts Bertrand Russell’s view? that a 
thing is “neither more nor less than the whole class of those appear- 
ances or aspects (1.e., sensa) which would commonly be said to be 
appearances ‘of’ that thing.” Carington finds it difficult to understand 
why there is such widespread resistance to this view, and to giving 
up the notion of a “thing-in-itself”’ which exists behind and beneath 
the appearances which it manifests. 


“It is true we cannot prove that the thing-in-itself does not exist, 
for we evidently cannot make observations on a non-existent in order 
to demonstrate its non-existence, and the conception does not, I think, 
involve any explicit contradiction in terms unless we beg the whole 
question. On the other hand it is equally certain that no one can 
conceivably prove that such an entity does exist; for any experiment 
whatsoever devised for that end must lead to the making of some 





90ur Knowledge of the External World, Open Court, 1914; The Analysis of 
Mind, Allen and Unwin, 1921 
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observation, and this observation must consist in the sensing of 
certain sensa, 7.¢., in an ‘appearance’; so that, do what we may, we 
can never get ‘behind’ appearances. We are accordingly perfectly 
entitled to repudiate things-in-themselves, if we so wish, while it evi- 
dently may be very dangerous, on general grounds, to saddle our- 
selves with any conception which is not absolutely necessary” (p. 223). 


Carington clarifies the difference between visualization and hal- 
lucination on the one hand, and true perception on the other by 
saying : 

“It is clear that the test, so to say, of materiality (what would 
usually be called ‘reality’) is the development of sensum sequences 


according to expectation based on past experience of the properties 
of .. .” things. 


“Thus we may say that materiality consists in the co-presence or 
proper sequence of all relevant types of sensa—visual, tactile, gusta- 
tory, etc., etc. And it is evident from the occurrence of hallucinations, 
if from nothing else, that visual (and sometimes other) sensa may 


exist in the appropriate patterns in the absence of their natural com- 
panions” (p. 224). 


Carington goes on to suggest that we should adopt the following 
views in relation to precognition: 

“T suggest . . . that these real existents—sensa, images, appear- 
ances—really exist all the time and that the existence of a material 
object, or the occurrence of a material event, consists in the coin- 
cidence or coming together or sequential patterning of such of them 
as, when so patterned, give the sensum sequences which define a 
material object or event, i.e., those which conform to the laws of 


physics, which themselves are, of course, descriptive statements of 
the sensum sequences. 


“Thus we might say that an object quite literally ‘materializes’ at 
any moment at which it is ordinarily said to be ‘real’—and is in a 
‘dematerialized’ state before and after this. 


“T suggest that in Precognition we cognize, in a quite ordinary 
way, certain components only—usually visual, but not of course 
necessarily so—of that set of appearances of which the subsequent 
‘coming together’ constitutes the occurrence of the event; and that 
in remembering we similarly cognize certain components which have 
in the past formed parts of a set constituting an event, but are now 
‘scattered’ or disintegrated. Incidentally, this view of memory will, 
I suspect, enable us to avoid quite a number of difficulties connected 


with mnemic causation, traces, and other troublesome conceptions” 
(pp. 224-225). 


Carington points out that this theory of precognition enables us to 
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_avoid the dilemma of saying either that an event contrives to exist 
full-fledgedly before it occurs at all, or that we are able to cognize 
something which actually does not exist at all. “I think . . . that, if 
we accept precognition as a fact (which I think we must do), then 
its occurrence directly and inevitably proves that events which have 
not yet occurred do in some sense already exist; but that, since they 
certainly do not exist in toto—for otherwise we should call them 
present (or possibly past) and not future, they must exist only in 
some suitable sense partially, and that splitting them into not-yet- 
united components on the suggested lines seems the most plausible 
way of dealing with the problem” (p. 225). 


Part II: Reviewer’s Comments 


To this reader it seems that Carington has made two positive 
contributions in the study under discussion: first, he has brought 
to the fore with very clear and concise thinking the urgent need for 
serious consideration of the place of paranormal observation and 
speculation in the broader field of philosophy; and second, he has 
introduced in his theory of the K-idea, particularly in his experi- 
mentation with the artificial K in the form of a photograph, what 
may be a very useful technique in facilitating the paranormal per- 
formance of subjects under laboratory conditions. 


I do not propose to dwell at any great length on the difficulties 
to be encountered by anyone who attempts to base a whole system of 
psychology (or of parapsychology) on the Associationistic Theory. 
(The Associationistic Theory as a formal system of psychology is 
not to be confused with the very familiar fact of association as 
phenomenal of certain aspects of learning and memory. But, at best, 
the classical laws of association are heterogeneous observations on 
dissimilar processes, and are not easily banded together into a sys- 
tematic science.) It is rather surprising to find Carington so unre- 
servedly reverting to a system of thought which appears to be losing 
ground in the work of contemporary psychologists. 


A large part of Carington’s theory is beyond direct refutation. At 
present, the predominant considerations in the formation of a 
philosophy are matters of personal preference. If Carington is led by 
his observations and speculations to believe that the ultimate nature 
of reality is psychical in character, and that these psychical entities 
operate under strict mechanical laws, his critic is quite as unable to 
prove that he is mistaken as Carington is to prove that he is correct. 


I may prefer a system of, for instance, psychophysical interaction 
to one of psychical monism or pluralism. (I am not able to decide 
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whether Carington’s “real existents” in final analysis resolve them- 
selves into undifferentiated components, or whether there are unique 
qualities pertaining to the various psychons which, while they remain 
similar in their psychic nature, retain their distinct characters.) I 
may prefer a determinism less mechanical than that of Carington; 
and I may prefer a greater emphasis on the whole rather than on 
the part, on integration rather than fragmentation, on the organized 
wholeness of the individual rather than the odds and ends of discrete 
mental processes, on the gestalt rather than the atom. And while I 
may be able to advance rational and empirical arguments to support 
my view, I would not be able in any way to prove my point. 


A philosophical system, however, is open to attack from two im- 
portant angles: it may break down when it is examined for its own 
internal consistency; and it may be inadequate to encompass recog- 
nized phenomena which it might reasonably be supposed to coordinate. 


I believe that I have found in Carington’s theory both inconsistency 
and inadequacy. 


In the first place, I do not believe that Carington can logically 
repudiate the “thing-in-itself,” the Ding an sich, and at the same time 
retain his theory that “real existents—sensa, images, appearances— 
really exist all the time” (p. 224). Either these sensa, images, and 
appearances!° are things, non-material though they be, and in every 
sense indistinguishable from the thing-in-itself which Carington 
repudiates; or, should he refuse to make his ultimate a psychical 
thing-in-itself, excluding from that category appearance, retaining his 
psychons, then he must, it seems to me, make his appearances the 
basic reality, stipulating that these appearances appear to someone. 
In this event, I think he is inescapably driven to solipsism—the belief 
that the self and its experiences is the limit of knowledge, and prob- 
ably of existence (except in so far as the individual mind may infer 
that its experience is derived from contact with some other mind). 
In other words, if one takes the position that only appearances are 
real, that there is no cause back of appearances, or perhaps more 
correctly, no corresponding reality back of those appearances, then 
he must conclude that the appearances which are in his own ex- 





10It seems questionable under any circumstances to classify appearances in the 
category of “real existents which really exist all of the time.” By definition it 
is impossible to have an appearance which does not appear to someone, so 
presumably, even under Carington’s system, an appearance would come into 
being only when a material object or event (and I include here hallucinations, 
images, etc., without, I believe, doing violence to Carington’s own theory) 
comes into being, i.e., when there is a “coincidence or coming together or 
sequential patterning of such of them as, when so era te the sensum 
sequences which define a.material object or event...” (p. 
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perience are the only ones he can know, and hence the only ones he 
can presume to exist. And this view is as completely sterile as it 
is irrefutable."! 


Carington’s theory is not able to take care of clairvoyance as it 
is ordinarily defined; the facts observed must be re-interpreted so 
that they may be explained through a combination of telepathy and 
precognition. Although Carington realizes that if genuine clairvoyance 
is to be recognized some modification of his theory would be necessary, 
he is not disposed to recognize clairvoyance as a phenomenon in its 
own right. He prefers to keep an open mind on it, meanwhile grant- 
ing that some of the spontaneous cases, and the “psychic shuffle” 
experiments of Rhine, are difficult to explain by means of a com- 
bination of telepathy and precognition. 


Perhaps the greatest drawback of all to Carington’s theory is what 
seems to me to be its complete inability to encompass psychokinesis. 
He does not even mention the possibility of the existence of such an 
ability. This omission is rather surprising for, regardless of his views 
on the subject, there is too much interest in psychokinesis, and too 
much research on the problem, for him to ignore it completely. 
Carington’s theory of the dynamics of the psychical system seems to 
be confined to a very simple type of relational influence on the order 
of gravity, plus a possible tendency towards disintegration, which 
is probably merely the negative side of the same thing. That is, the 
apparent disintegration of one group of psychons is in reality the 
integration of these same psychons into new systems. Carington’s 
case for reducing the mind to “psychons, and nothing else whatever, 
grouped under the influence of associative linkages and . . . of such 
other ‘forces’ or analogues thereof as we may find necessary to 
introduce” is never convincing to me. And if we must “repudiate all 

‘ ‘acts of cognition’ and the like, as constituents of the mind or of any 
state or aspect or activity thereof . . . also anything that is to be 
called Desire, Emotion or Will, other than what can be provided 
by suitable configurations of psychons of suitable types,” then it 
seems to me that we will be hard pressed for a theory of perception 
or action of any kind. But most difficult of all under this theory, it 
seems to me, would be to account for sensory perception and for 
non-physical action. 


11In justice to Mr. Carington, since there is no time for a reply from England 
before this issue goes to press, we feel that it should be pointed out that the 
reviewer's comments in the paragraph above do not seem to be aimed at his 
major theory, as discussed in the body of the paper under consideration. The 
points to which Mrs. Reeves here takes exception are described by Mr. 
Carington as “tentative suggestions,” and appear only in an Appendix.—Ed. 
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Case 


Fully externalized apparition appearing several hours 
after the death of the apparent agent: The following case, 
which occurred in 1934, was first brought to our attention 
by Dr. J. B. Rhine, of Duke University. Copies of all the 
relevant documents had been sent to Dr. Rhine by Mr. W. P. 
Bentley, of Dallas, Texas, who compiled the case. Mr. 
Bentley has been a Member of our Society for many years. 
The percipient was Mr. Chester Hayworth,’ also of Dallas, 
and the apparition was that of his father, who had died 
about two hours earlier in California. Several days after 
this experience Mr. Hayworth called upon Mr. Bentley and 
discussed it with him in considerable detail. Mr. Bentley 
urged Mr. Hayworth to write a full account, but this was 
not done until 1943. Below is a statement from Mr. Bentley 
as to his first meeting with Mr. Hayworth. It was written 
on August 17, 1943: 


Some years ago, the exact date I do not recall, I was called to the 
telephone one evening by a man, a stranger to me at that time, but 
since well known, who gave his name as [Chester Hayworth] and 
stated that he had had an extraordinary experience which he wished 
to discuss with me. There is no reason to doubt the date given by 
Mr. Hayworth in his story, which is evidenced by the telegram 
referred to. He explained that this experience had so upset him, the 
implications were so much at variance with his personal philosophy, 
that he felt the need of discussing it with someone who knew some- 
thing about psychic phenomena. He said he had heard me give a 
lecture on the subject at St. Mary’s (Episcopal) School some years 
before. Shortly after this telephone message, he called at my house 
and told me, as nearly as I can recall it, the following story. 


Several days prior to this visit he had been teaching astronomy 
to a group of young men at the Y.M.C.A. in this city. His class broke 
up rather late and he arrived home at quite a late hour. As he 
entered the house, he found the living room filled with assorted chairs 


left after a meeting of friends to see his wife. He went to his bed- 
room and turned off the light. 





1Mr. Hayworth has asked that pseudonyms be used in referring to members 
of his family and to himself. All the real names are on file at the Society. 
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Very shortly after getting into bed and propping himself up with 
pillows and settling down to rest, he saw his mother and another 
person in a corner of the room, but at this moment his attention was 
attracted by a noise at the door of the room, and looking toward 
the source of it, he saw his father standing in the shadows near it. 
Light from a street lamp a block away shone through the window so 
that he could distinguish objects in the room. As he perceived his 
father he thought that the old gentleman must have arrived that day 
and connived with his wife to surprise him. This would have been 
in character. He determined to wait and see what his father would say. 


The figure then approached the bed and as it did so, he noticed 
that his father was dressed in old clothes and wore a peaked greasy 
cap. He then also noticed that his father, who had approached close 
to the bed, wore a very sad expression, so grave and sad that he 
began to wonder to himself, “What is the matter with father?” “What 
is the matter with father?” 


At this juncture, the front doorbell rang. The vision disappeared 
and Mr. Hayworth jumped from his bed and hurried to the door 
where a messenger boy handed him a telegram transmitted from 
Los Angeles, announcing the death of his father two hours or so 
previously (making allowance for the two hours difference in local 
times of Dallas and Los Angeles). Mr. Hayworth thought it note- 
worthy that as he ran through the dark living room he did not collide 


with any of the numerous chairs, many of which were temporarily 
located in this room. 


I urged Mr. Hayworth to write down his experience but he has 
not done so until a lapse of some nine years and further urging 
on my part. 

It will be noted [below] that Mr. Hayworth gives a description 
of clothing worn by the apparition as seen in April and which he says 
he learned subsequently on his visit to his mother in June his father 
wore on the day of his death. Since Mr. Hayworth told me of his 
experience before his visit to Los Angeles, I had no knowledge until 
recently of the correspondence of clothes as seen in the vision. 


To recent questioning, Mr. Hayworth submits the following 
replies to me: 


1. His father died very suddenly of a heart attack. It was not sus- 
pected that he had heart trouble. 

2. He did not see the door open to admit his father, though he 
was attracted by noise of the door knob. He found the door closed 
just as he left it before going to bed when he answered the doorbell. 

3. The figure of his father appeared to be slightly luminous, which 
accounts for the perception of detail of clothing and expression. 
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4. He did not feel any sense of coldness or notice any cold breezes 
which sometimes accompany such experiences. 


5. He recalls that the apparition wore a greasy cap, but did not 
discuss this with his mother. 


6. The percipient has never had a similar experience either before 
or since the one described. 


After a lapse of nine years, I cannot recall whether or not Mr. 
Hayworth told me about clasping the hand of the apparition of his 
father, though I am morally certain that he did. The thing that struck 
me forcefully about the experience was the coincidence between the 
vision and the arrival of the message announcing the death. Since 
the whole experience was a very emotional one for Mr. Hayworth, 
the details are certain to be more deeply engraved on his memory 
than on mine. Mr. Hayworth informs me that he told two other 
people of the vision within the first week after the occurrence, an 
aunt and a friend of hers, both since deceased. I am sure the 
experience was not two weeks old when related to me. I expect to 
receive a letter from Mrs. Alice Hayworth, mother of Mr. Chester 
Hayworth, giving such confirmatory details of the experience related 
by her son as she can recall. When received, this will be attached to 
the other papers in the case. 


(signed) W. P. BenTLEY 


The next document is a firsthand account by Mr. Chester 
Hayworth of his experience: 


Mr. W. P. Bentley 
Dallas 5, Texas 


Dear Sir: 


Dallas, Texas 
July 28, 1943 


In accordance with your request, I am writing you herewith the 
account of an experience which happened to me during the early 
morning of April 21, 1934. 


During the evening (April 20th) I was engaged in teaching the 
science of astronomy to a large group of boys at the downtown 
Y.M.C.A. My class started about 8:00 o’clock and ended about 
10:00 o’clock. Some nights, due to special interest among some 
students, the closing time extended an extra hour. On the night of 
my experience such was the occasion and my leaving time was about 
11:00 o’clock. After waiting for about twenty minutes for a street- 
car and requiring about thirty minutes to reach home, this would put 
me home about ten minutes to midnight. Upon reaching my home 
at this late hour, I found that my wife had already retired and was 
asleep. Not wishing to disturb her, I quietly prepared for bed. I don’t 
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remember noticing the time, but it must have been only a short time 


after midnight when I turned out the light. Being tired after the 


day’s work, and up at least two hours later than my usual bedtime, 
I was glad to relax and look forward to a fine night’s sleep. 


My bed was across a large double window and the foot was about 
two feet away from the wall at an angle as shown in the sketch 
attached, permitting a person to get in or out of bed on the side next 
to the window. A street light about a block away shone faintly 
through the double window, thus dimly illuminating the bedroom just 
enough to tell where the various pieces of furniture were placed. 


I lay on my back perfectly still for a period I estimate to be not 


more than fifteen minutes, thinking about the discussion of an interest- | 
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ing point in astronomy I had held with two of my students. The 
time by now I would estimate to be shortly after 12:30 o’clock. 


I suddenly felt dizzy as if suddenly aroused from a deep sleep, 
and faintly saw the image of my mother and younger brother who 
seemed to be seated in a corner of the room. This was a fleeting 
glimpse and no details were observed other than the identification 
of the two persons. Then I heard the door knob on my bedroom door 
rattle—the door I had come through shortly before and had closed 
behind me. This noise naturally attracted my attention. I arose in 
bed to a sitting position and I looked in the direction of the door. 
My eyes had scarcely adjusted themselves to the outline of the door 
when I saw my father walk into the bedroom. I recognized him in a 
flash. I could see him as plainly and with as much detail as I am 
seeing the lines on this paper as I write. 


we! a ey 


The first thought that came into my mind was that he had come 
back to Texas to visit me. Finding me away from home when he 
came to the house, he had conspired with my wife to hide some place 
about the house until I had gone to bed and rush out and say, “Well, 
here I am,” intending to tease me about the surprise. My father was 
always prone to do things like this, being of a happy and jovial 
disposition and pranking at others’ expense in a spirit of fun. It was 
just like him to want to run in and surprise me like this without ever 
letting me know of his intentions of coming to visit me. 


I watched him as he walked across the room, around the foot of 
the bed, and between the wall and the bed up to and opposite me. 
He stopped and stood two feet or less from where I was sitting. Each 
passing second I was waiting for him to speak to me. By now I had 
a good look at his face at close range and I knew from his expression 
that he was not there to carry out some joke or prank on me. I had 
never seen my father look so sad, downcast, and forlorn before. I 
knew at once from his appearance that something was wrong. I 
thought perhaps some dreadful thing had happened to a member of 
the family and that he had come to prepare me for the worst. His 
expression had caused this and other horrible thoughts of disaster 
to race through my mind as he stood there gazing into my eyes. 
Apparently from shock and surprise on my part, I was stricken 
speechless, as I did not say a word to him. Presently he extended his 
hand to me. I took his hand in mine. He squeezed my hand and held 
it, much harder than his usual handshake. I only know what I 
thought—not what I said, as I could say nothing—and my thoughts 
were these: “Good heavens, Dad, speak to me. What has happened? 
Are those at home all right?” He never said a word. Still holding my 
hand tightly in his, and gazing into my eyes, he moved his head 
from side to side in a negative way, and as I returned his gaze he 
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suddenly disappeared, leaving me with my outstretched hand in mid- 
air, gazing at nothing. 

It was fully half a minute from the time my attention was attracted 
to the rattling of the door knob until my father disappeared. 


As he came into the room, I had noticed particularly that my 
father wore a tan colored shirt and trousers and also wore a cap on 
his head. Attached to the trousers was a pair of brown suspenders. 
In the shirt pocket I saw a celluloid pencil, fountain pen, and a caliper 
ruler. 

As I sat there utterly bewildered and amazed over an incident of 
such an overwhelming nature as this, I heard the front doorbell ring. 
I quickly jumped out of bed and ran hurriedly to answer the bell. I 
opened the door and there stood a messenger boy who handed me a 


telegram from my brother in California which I opened and read, 
and which was as follows: 


“Dad died at eight thirty wire answer by 
western union can you come” 


This telegram was sent from Los Angeles, California, on April 20th 
at 10:08 P.M. and was received with receiving stamp in the Dallas 
office of Western Union at 12:13 A.M. on April 21. Copy of tele- 
gram is attached hereto. 


The feeling that came over me as I read the message was equally 


as amazing as that of my father disappearing at my bedside only a 
few minutes previously. 


My getting out of bed, turning on the light, and closing the door 
had awakened my wife, who was sitting up in bed asking me what 
the noise was about when I returned to the bedroom. I handed her 
the telegram and in a very calm and unexcited manner sat down 
in a chair. 

The love my wife had for my father was very great as also was 
his love for her. There being no daughters and sisters in our family, 
and I being the first to marry, my father simply claimed and loved 
my wife as a daughter from the start. When she read the telegram 
she was overcome with grief and tears. I continued to sit calmly as 
if nothing had happened. Apparently she noticed this, and thinking 
no doubt that I had not understood the message, she asked me if I 
realized that my father was dead. I said, “My dear girl, I don't 
believe he is.” She said, “What do you mean by talking like that?” 
I said; “How can my father be dead when he was standing right 
there by that bed gripping my hand not five minutes ago.” I then 
gave her an account of the experience described above. 

After thinking the matter over for several days, the experience 
being constantly on my mind and having kept the whole thing to 
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myself for fear of ridicule, I decided to contact you with whom I 
knew I could discuss the matter and who would give me an inter- 
pretation. 


The telegram mentioned above was sent by my younger brother 
who lived with my father and mother in California. I answered this 
telegram, stating that I was unable to come to California at the time. 
Subsequently I wrote a letter to my mother, not mentioning, how- 
ever, anything about my experience. In the month of June following, 
my wife and I drove out to California to visit my mother. Naturally 
the main topic of interest was the discussion and telling and retelling 
of my experience. One of the first questions I asked my mother was 
this: “Mother, what kind of clothes did father have on the day he 
died?” Before she could answer me, I said, “Wait—did he wear a 
tan shirt and trousers with brown suspenders, and have one or more 
pencils and a caliper ruler in his shirt pocket?” 

My mother looked at me astonished and never made an answer, 
but walked to a closet, opened the door, and said to me, “Come here 
and look.’ There, hanging in the closet, was a pair of tan trousers, 
shirt, and cap. Still attached to the trousers was a pair of brown 
suspenders. In the shirt pocket I saw a celluloid pencil, fountain pen, 
and caliper ruler. My mother gave me these three items which I 
still have. Then she explained to me that on the day of his death my 
father had worked all day on my brother’s car, and had worn his 
work clothes for that purpose and had left them lying in a chair 
when he had retired to bed that night, where he died of a heart 
attack some two hours later. 

Yours very truly, 
CueEster A. HAYwWorTH 





Next we present a letter from Mr. Bentley to Mrs. Alice 
Hayworth, the mother of the percipient: 


Mrs. Alice Hayworth July 29, 1943 
Los Angeles 
California 


My dear Mrs. Hayworth: 


Your son, Chester Hayworth, has dictated for me an account of 
the experience which he had during the early morning of April 21, 
1934 in which he had a vision of his father immediately preceding 
receipt of a telegram from Los Angeles announcing the death of 
his father. 


It seems to me that this experience should be preserved in order 
that it may be compared with similar experiences of other people 
and be studied by competent students of this type of phenomenon. 
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In this account, your son describes the clothes which the apparition 
was wearing, together with some articles in the pocket of the shirt. 
I will much appreciate it if you will write me, giving me the answers 
to the following questions: 


So far as you know, is there any possibility that Mr. Chester 
Hayworth, prior to his visit to California in June, could have known 
of the clothes which your husband wore on the day of his death, or 
about the articles which he carried with him in his shirt pocket? 


Will you please write me and tell me, according to your recollec- 
tion, the story which Mr. Chester Hayworth related to you on his 


visit to you? Yours very truly, 
W. P. BENTLEY 


On August 16, 1943, Mrs. Hayworth wrote to Mr. Bent- 
ley as follows: 


Dear Mr. Bentley: 


I hope you will pardon my delay in answering your letter of July 
29th. I was not at home when it came. 

Mr. Bentley, I want to say what my son Chester told you is abso- 
lutely correct about the clothes his father was wearing and the 
articles he had in his shirt pocket the day he passed away. There is 
positively no way he could have known until he visited me the next 
month here in Los Angeles. He said he was engaged in teaching 
science to a group of boys and getting home about 12:00 o’clock, went 
to bed but didn’t fall asleep for some time, then suddenly felt dizzy 
and sat up on the side of the bed; then faintly saw the image of 
myself and his younger brother who seemed to be seated in one 
corner of the room—then he heard the door rattle and he looked 
around and saw his father walk into the room. He recognized him 
immediately. He thought his father had come back to Texas to visit 
him, and asked him why he looked so sad; he thought something had 
happened at home. He said he saw him walk across the room to his 
bed and stand looking at him, waiting for him to speak to him. He 
said he took his father’s hand in his and squeezed it and held it. Still 
holding his hand tightly and gazing into his eyes, his father suddenly 
disappeared, leaving him with his hand outstretched, and as he sat 
there in a daze, the message came about his father’s passing. This is 
just a part of what Chester told me, but I want to say that all he has 
told you is perfectly true. I just want to tell you that I believe his 
father just went by to see him before he went on. 


I hope, Mr. Bentley, I have given you the facts you wanted to 
know. Very respt. yours, 
ALIcE HaywortH 
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Upon receipt of the above letter from the mother of the 
percipient, Mr. Bentley wrote again, asking Mrs. Hayworth 
this question: “Did your husband wear any sort of a hat 
during the day of his death? If so, please describe it.” 

Mrs. Hayworth replied: “In answer to your letter today, 
will say my husband usually wore a cap and on that day he 
was wearing one most all day as he was doing some work 
on my son’s car. I think it was a grey colored cap.” 


On August 31, 1943, Mr. Bentley made the following 
statement : 






























I am morally certain that when Mr. Hayworth first told me his 
story, he gave a full description of the clothing worn by the apparition 
as related in his story. This description of the clothing seems to have 
dropped entirely from my memory with the exception of the cap. 
I assume that there was a certain incongruity in the appearance of 
an apparition wearing a greasy cap which caused this detail to remain 
in my memory, and it was with interest that I noted that Mrs. 
Hayworth confirms the fact, as indeed does Mr. Hayworth himself, 
that the apparition did wear such a cap as that described. 


W. P. BENTLEY 
On November 30, 1943, Mr. Bentley wrote as follows: 


It is indeed to be regretted that nine years were permitted to elapse 
before a record was made in writing of the Hayworth case. I feel 
quite guilty about the matter for, as proved by the outcome, Mr. 
Hayworth did finally consent to make the record, and probably would 
have done so earlier had I urged him more strongly. 


However, some few additional data in this case are now available. 
I was informed by Mr. Chester Hayworth that his brother Hugh? 
was not entirely free from some psychic influence which seemed to be 
abroad on the night of his father’s death, April 20, 1934. After 
leaving his father and mother after supper, Hugh went to keep a 
business appointment at his office, and after the conclusion thereof 
he intended to join a party of friends. Instead, due to some unac- 
countable influence, he was constrained to return to his home, where 
he discovered that his father had just died. This statement is con- 
firmed by Mr. Hugh Hayworth in a letter dated November 21, 1943, 
the original of which is attached hereto, together with a copy of my 
letter of inquiry of November 16th. 
W. P. BENTLEY 


2Mr. Hugh Hayworth is the brother seen in the “vision” prior to the appear- 
ance of the apparition. 
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Mr. H. E. Hayworth Dallas, Texas 
Edmonton, Alberta Nov. 16, 1943 
Canada 


My dear Mr. Hayworth: 


Your brother, Mr. Chester Hayworth, has told me in detail of his 
vision of an apparition of his father at the time of the latter’s death 
some nine years ago. I am informed that your own experience in 
Los Angeles on that same night was unusual. I am wondering if you 
would be so good as to write me and tell me what happened to you 
in as much detail as you can. 


I have prepared a written account of your brother’s story in order 
that it may be preserved for students of such phenomena and I wish 
to add yours to it. Your prompt reply would be greatly appreciated. 


Yours sincerely, 


W. P. BENTLEY 
Mr. William Perry Bentley Camp Canal 
Dallas, Texas Northwest Territory 
Canada 
Dear Sir: November 21, 1943 


Will try to give you the information in regard to the happenings 
to me at the passing of my father. 


It was customary for the place of business where I was working 
to have a sales meeting each Friday night. While at the meeting, I 
kept thinking of a date I had with some friends in planning a trip 
for the mountains over the weekend. After the meeting I rushed out 
to go as I was late, the meeting having lasted longer than I had 
anticipated. The home where we were to meet was in the general 
direction of our home, but was several blocks out of the way. As I 
came nearer our home, I had a strong feeling to go by home first 
before going on to my date. The closer I came to home the stronger 
the feeling got, and the faster I wanted to go. When I came to the 
street that turned off to go home, my car just seemed to turn right 
up the street and I started to go faster. The nearer I came to home, 
the more convinced I was that something had gone wrong. When I 
pulled up I hardly had time to stop before I was out of the car and 
running up the steps. When I got to the bottom of our stairs I heard 
my mother crying and then I had a feeling that my father had passed 
on. When I arrived in the room my feelings were justified as my 
father had passed on, and checking back over my time as to when I 
had left the sales meeting and when I had arrived home, I came to 
the conclusion that during this time was when my father had gone. 
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My mother was alone at the time with my father, and I am firmly 
convinced that it was my father who guided me home that night. 


Yours truly, 
Hucu E. Haywortu 


When all the above documents had been forwarded to us 
by Dr. Rhine, some questions were formulated by Dr. 
Murphy and sent to Mr. Bentley who, in turn, submitted 
them to Mr. Chester Hayworth. The questions, with Mr. 
Hayworth’s answers, follow: 


1. How long had it been since Mr. Hayworth had seen his father 
prior to the latter’s death on April 20, 1934? The last time I saw him 


was in the summer of 1931 or 1932, I cannot remember which at 
this time. 


2. Did Mr. Hayworth recognize the “work clothes” the apparition 
was wearing as clothes he had ever seen his father wearing when in 
the flesh? No, but I have seen him wearing similar clothes. 


3. Would it be possible to find out approximately how often Mr. 
Hayworth’s father was in the habit of wearing such work clothes? 
Had he, for instance, been doing work necessitating the wearing of 
such clothes more often than usual during the last weeks of his life? 
Did he perhaps wear them every day during the last week or two? 
I had seen him dressed in such clothes only when he was repairing 
his own or my brother's car when both lived in Dallas, thirteen years 
prior to his death. That is to say, not since 1921 when my father 
moved to California. My father was a salesman of automotive acces- 
sories and his business did not require the wearing of mechanic’s 
clothes and ordinarily he did not do so. I do not know how often he 
wore this clothing during the last weeks of his life, but I believe that 
my mother told me on my visit to her in June following the date of 
my father’s death that he was working several days on my brother's 
car and wore these same clothes. I am certain that she told me. that 
he wore the clothes in which I saw him dressed during his appearance 
to me on the day of his death, and that he had undressed himself and 
laid these clothes on a chair at his bedside when he retired on the 
night of April 20th. 

4. Did Mr. Hayworth’s father ever have any psychical experiences 
during his lifetime? J never heard of any. 


5. Could Mr. Hayworth tell us whether he is a good visualizer and 
whether his imagination and his daydreams take the form of clear- 
cut images? I believe that I am good at visualizing. 


6. Could he tell us something about the general quality of his dream 
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impressions ; 7.¢., is it usual for him to dream vividly? I do not dream 
often, and most of my dreams are hazy. Those that I remember are 
quite vivid, 

7. Has Mr. Hayworth ever felt that a waking impression or a 
dream which he has experienced might have related to a distant or 
to a future event? (Mr. Hayworth states in answer to your question 
number 6 that he had never had an experience similar to the one 
reported, but this might mean only that he had never experienced 
an apparition. We wonder if possibly he might have had minor 
telepathic or precognitive experiences, and not felt them important 
enough to report.) Yes, I have had that feeling. For example, I recall 
some twenty-three years ago a feeling of depression which lasted two 
or three days, and I told my wife I felt as though something of an 
unpleasant nature was going to happen. She tried to reassure me. 
Within two days after this conversation, a much beloved aunt died. 
My wife then connected the two events and since it was so strong a 
feeling, I have remembered it through the years. But I have since had 
similar feelings which were not followed by events of an unpleasant 
nature. 

8. Has Mrs. Chester Hayworth ever had any paranormal ex- 
periences? (Just as in the case of Mr. Hayworth, we should be 
interested in these, whether they have any claim to evidentiality or 
not.) Mrs. Chester Hayworth, my wife, has never had any paranormal 
experience, but see answer to question number 13. 

9. Was Mrs. Hayworth asleep in the same room with Mr. Hayworth 
at the time of the experience? (It would seem so from the report, but 
we would like to be sure.) Yes, she was. 

10. If so, are we to understand that she remained asleep untii after 
Mr. Hayworth experienced the apparition, and herself experienced 
nothing unusual? (Again, this is implied in the report, but perhaps 
it should be explicitly stated.) Yes, Mrs. Hayworth remained asleep 
all during the experience and knew nothing of it until told. 

11. Did Mrs. Hayworth hear the doorbell ring? No. If she had, 
she probably would have answered the bell since she was on the side 
of the bed nearer to the hall door. 


12. Would Mrs. Hayworth be willing to write a general statement 
as to the events under discussion? [See statement below. ] 

13. Has Mr. Hayworth’s brother had other psychical experiences? 
I have two brothers, Hugh and Horace; both speak of hunches or 
impressions which afterwards seem to have come true. My mother, 
both before and since her marriage, has claimed to have seen lights 
and heard raps and had other experiences of a psychical nature, but 
which she, at my father’s insistence, never sought to develop. I am 
inclined to think that I may have inherited some such tendency. 
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In addition to the above, I wish to say that my father, as the son 
of a Presbyterian minister, was very devout. Until this experience, I 
did not believe in survival and was generally skeptical regarding 
religious beliefs. I would like to say too that at no time was I asleep 
during the period under discussion. In fact, I was never more awake. 
This is a firm conviction. 


The final document in this case is Mrs. Chester Hay- 
worth’s statement as to the events occurring during the 
early morning of April 21, 1934. This account was writ- 


ten on February 1, 1945, and was forwarded to us by 
Mr. Bentley: 


Mr. W. P. Bentley 
Dallas, Texas 


Dear Mr. Bentley: 


Between late hours and sore throat I am sorry this has been delayed 
for so long a time. 


On the night of Chester’s experience in April, 1934, I was not 
awakened when Chester answered the doorbell. As I told you before, 
the first I knew of what had happened was when he gave me the 
telegram announcing his father’s death in Los Angeles, California. 
After reading the telegram, I noticed Chester’s calm and placid 
attitude as he sat in a chair. I asked him if he realized that his father 
was dead, and if he shouldn’t begin to make plans to go to Los 
Angeles. He replied, “How can my father be dead in California when 
he was in this room less than five minutes ago?” I asked him what 
he meant by such a statement. He explained that soon after he turned 
out the light for the night he heard the bedroom door rattle. Turning 
in that direction, he saw his father enter the bedroom, pass around 
the foot of the bed, and walk toward him. Chester waited for him to 
speak, but his father said nothing. Chester noticed a sad, forlorn 
expression on his face. Presently his father extended his hand. Chester 
said he felt the firm, warm clasp of his father’s hand. He was too 
bewildered to speak, and his father suddenly disappeared, leaving 
Chester’s hand suspended in midair. While he was trying to determine 
what had happened, the doorbell rang. He said he jumped out of 
bed and ran to the door, turned on the light, and signed for the 
telegram. The slamming of the door awakened me. 


Sincerely, 


M. HaywortH 
(Mrs. Chester Hayworth) 





Correspondence 


To the Editor of the Journal January 11, 1945 
Dear Madam: 


I have read the article by Mr. Tyrrell, “Is Measurement 
Essential in Psychical Research?” which appeared in your 
January number. As one of those who has had to make use 
of measurement and statistical evaluation in most of his 
investigations, I wish to express my appreciation and ap- 
proval of all that Mr. Tyrrell has said. It appears to me that 
he has stated the case clearly, fairly, and completely. 


One can, however, always add something in the way of 
special emphasis, and if I were to make any comment beyond 
this general remark that would in any way differ from Mr. 
Tyrrell’s picture, it would be to say: The experiment 1s the 
thing! We design an experiment so as to answer a question. 
If the design requires measurement and statistics in order to 
give us our answer, there is no choice about it. But if the 
design of the experiment will enable us to avoid bothering 
with tedious measurement and still more tedious statistics, 
everyone would agree, I think, to dispense with them. It 
would be the efficient thing to do. 

It is the experimental plan or design that will, if it is good 
enough, help us to “plunge into the paranormal depths,” to 
use Mr. Tyrrell’s words. It is scientific method, to which 
statistics is only a subordinate technique, that solves our 
problems. 

I believe Mr. Tyrrell would agree that we need better 
experiments; in fact, he makes a good suggestion as to the 
direction these should take. Whether they will call for more 
or for less statistics will depend upon the nature of the 
problem and our available means of solving it. This is, I 
think, implicit in his article. 


Sincerely yours, 


J. B. RHINE 
Duke University 
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